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IHE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


HAROLD BELL WR 





Out of the Arizona desert and Las Rosas Rancho, 
at the foot of the Seritas, close to the Mexican border, 
comes another of Wright’s buoyant, big, clean, 
straight-to-the-heart romances—the most enchant- 
ing tale he has given to.a devoted public. 


With a following to his credit of some fifty million 
eager readers, Harold Bell Wright presents to the 
public again in 1925 a story which has every quality 
that holds the great American public, old and young, 
enthralled—sincerity, romance, action, atmosphere, 
love, humor, adventure, philosophy, inspiration— 


his twelfth book. 


A SON OF HIS FATHER 


The most popular author in the world takes the reader to 
the desert and mountain world of Arizona and the Mexican 
border in his new romance, a story full of the glamour of adven- 
ture, love and hope. It is a beautiful allegory, this epic story 
of the West, that will help to bigger, finer living. 





The novel opens aboard a west-bound overland train, near- 
ing Arizona. On it Nora O’Shea is travelling to where her 
brother is in the West; and with her the reader is borne, also, 
to the free life and open skies. Her brother is employed at the 
Rosal Ranch, owned by the man, Morgan. At once one finds 
a sinister atmosphere over-hanging the ranch, with Morgan 
forsaking the fine'things 6f his nature and drifting into dissipa- 
tion, with a general air of discontent and unhappiness about 
the ranch. By Morgan’s true friends it is felt that the pres- 
ence of a visitor at the ranch, Jim Holbrook, is a menace to his 
well-being. In addition, there is the neighboring Black 
Canyon outfit, owned by Zobetser, who is engaged in smuggling 
arms across the border. 


It is a troubled world, this, to which Nora O’Shea with her 
Irish smile comes. In the country of the great southwest 
there is beauty, but there are, too, the dangerous forces of evil 
striving against the good. Human hearts seeking for love, 
feeding on the hopes and.on despair, the clash of rivals for a 
girl’s love, the thrilling deeds of the cattle thieves and arms 
smugglers; it is from these that Harold Bell Wright has woven 
this glowing tapestry of life. - Throughout, the human kindli- 
ness, the moving sentiment, thé beautiful faith in the good of 
living, all shine through in the way they did in such a work of 
his as The Shepherd of the Hills. 


A Son of His Father bears every mark of possessing the 
greatest popular appeal of any novel yet written by Harold 
Bell Wright. The value of the book is $2.00. 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE BOOK 


Send us $2.50 with one new yearly subscription for The Youth’s 
Companion with 50 cents extra and we will present you with a 
copy of A Son of His Father, sending it to you postpaid. 





NOTE. The book offered is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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WHO IS THIS MAN 
WHO GETS RIGHT INTO THE 
HEARTS OF MEN? 


He is the most popular novelist in the nation today. Non- 
readers by thousands have been converted to book-buying 
through the sheer moral earnestness of HAROLD BELL 
WRIGHT. His pen is inspired with a magic touch that finds 
the hearts of men. He gives pleasure and satisfaction to a 
multitude by his understanding expression of their own often 
inarticulate thoughts. He has the gift of knowing that man 
craves laughter and tears, comedy and tragedy, adventure 
and surprise, sport, comfort and consolation. 


Wright tells his wholesonte stories dramatically, forcefully, unaffectedly. 

e is absolutely in earnest and intensely in sympathy with the average 
man. The sincerity that drew a host of followers to his pulpit has attracted 
even a larger audience to the efforts of his pen. For the past two years he 
has labored hard, with success, to give his public the finest novel he has ever 
written. This beautiful love-story, A SON OF HIS FATHER, with its 
colorful setting, leaves one impressed anew with the essential soundness of his 
teaching and his enduring influence on American life. 
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Uncle Greely,. handy with notes, but constantly called down by old Timothy on time, tapped with his broad-toed shoes 


TALENT 


HIDDEN 








i ND just to dream and dream,” 
Koh said Lenore, her wistful eyes 
ie 3 turned far up the shadowy 
Sax. spring valley, “and then to 
have to give everything up 
because of dollars and cents!” 
' ‘ There was an_ intolerable 
scorn in the last two words. Evelyn, shaking 
rugs briskly from the back steps, smiled ever 
80 little, but she dropped the bright rag 
rug in her hand and, sitting down upon it, 
gathered the younger girl into her arms. 

“Don’t blame the dollars and cents, my 
dear,” she said with affectionate lightness. 
“There are many other things to shatter 
dreams.”’ 

“Oh, I know,” agreed Lenore quickly; “I 
know your trouble—your father paralyzed; 
that was worse of course, but—but, O 
Evelyn,” she ended tragically, “everything, 
everything is over for me.” 

“O duckie,” remonstrated Evelyn with 
soft laughter. “I said that too. I cried myself 
to sleep every night. I buried my violin, and 
now look at me, beating rugs, singing round 
the place, proud of my strawberry shortcake; 
and I’m the fiddlingest kid you ever saw in 
my spare time. That’s what time and hard 
work can do for broken dreams.” 

Lenore looked up at the bright face above 

er as sixteen will look veneratingly at 
twenty-four. She had been a child when 
Evelyn Thayer had come home to an ad- 
joining farm to help nurse her invalid father 
and look after the place, but she could 
remember the talk of her elders, how they 
had said “What a pity!” and “How the girl 
must hate to give up her city lessons” and 

{t will be the end of her music” ; but it was a 
trifle hard to connect the white, sorry-eyed 
Evelyn of that time with the serene, cheerful 
young woman beside her. 

he Evelyn of today did not look like an 
Opera star. Her hands were strong and 
brown, her lovely mouth humorous rather 
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than sensitive. Her dark hair was coiled 
beneath a dust cap, and—Lenore remem- 
bered this with wonder—last autumn her 
gg had taken first prize at the county 
air. 

“Nothing’s over with, duckie, so long as 
we keep a-doing.”” Evelyn phrased her creed 
lightly now as she pulled Lenore to her feet 
and ran indoors for a round of jelly cake for 
the young girl’s mother. 

“Poor kid,” said she to herself as she 
watched the slim dejected figure move away 
down the path. “To save enough for a year 
of music and then lose it all in a blown-up 
bank. No wonder dollars and cents look so 
sordid to her.” : 

Evelyn kept on standing there, hands 
folded serenely upon her broom, after her 
young neighbor had gone out of sight behind 
the budding lilac hedge. 

She was remembering another spring 
morning five years before when she had 
stood just there looking with troubled eyes 
down the same silver road and feeling the 
urge in her young veins to be up and doing. 

It had not been hard to nurse her dis- 
appointment through the dreary winter. It 
had been easy then to believe that things 
were over for her. She had even tragically 
buried her beloved violin. Now she was 
remembering how that other spring morning 
she had left the steps with a rush and had 
run suddenly to the orchard, to kneel there, 
fumble under leaves, smell the moist waking 
earth and dig frantically until she unearthed 
the tarnished metal case that protected her 
treasure. Bitterness could not live long in 
healthy young souls. Spring was at the door. 
She was ready to make music once again. 

Old Timothy Brent had come through 


the orchard that same morning as Evelyn 
had played with renewed delight under the 
trees. 

“Sure some music,” he had said, tapping 
in time to the bubbling notes. “Fiddle a 
little myself, you know. Used to fiddle for 
dances clear from here over to Shadow 
Crest. Play by ear though; never learned to 
note ’em. S’pose I bring my fiddle down 
sometime and you and I string ‘em up 
together.” ; 

That had been the beginning of the Red 
Bud Orchestra. However poor a substitute 
for her hoped-for career, it had filled an 
empty place for Evelyn. Old Timothy had 
brought another ancient fiddler, Uncle 
Greely. Evelyn herself had discovered Felix 
Ryan, a high-school lad with a sensitive 
face, a gift of touch and a guitar. Mattie 
Luke, a busy farmer’s wife, had remem- 
bered suddenly that she had played the 
organ in her girlhood, and Pete North, hired 
by the month on the Thayer farm, had 
unpacked a weathered banjo. So Red Bud 
had stepped to its own homely music and 
spoken proudly of the orchestra ever since. 

“Seems as if the frogs were havin’ orches- 
tra practice themselves,” said old Timothy 
as he set down his violin case on the Thayers’ 
front steps at dusk. “Such drummin’ and 
fifin’ as you never heard.” 

Pete North finished his chores and brought 
in his banje; Felix Ryan came whistling up 
the road; Uncle Greely “stopped by’’ for 
Mattie Luke. The orchestra tuned up. 

There was a new selection. Old Timothy, 
who still could not quite master notes, had 
to sit by till he got the swing of it; Uncle 
Greely, handy with notes, but constantly 
called down by old Timothy on time, tapped 


with his broad-toed shoes and played care- 
fully; Felix read and played easily with a 
few drifting variations of his own; and 
Mattie Luke plodded diligently away at the 
piano. Altogether it was creditable enough, 
decided Evelyn, and she congratulated them 
at the close. 

“We'll make some music at the Red Bird 
socials this summer,” she prophesied gayly. 
“We're going better than ever.” 

“The neighbors are talking of doing 
something for Lenore Allen,” said Mattie 
Luke, swinging about on the piano stool. 
“A woman up at the summer colony last 
season said Lenore had a voice that shouldn’t 
be wasted.” 

“Of course she would want to get away,” 
said Felix Ryan. 

“Well, I have thought like this,” said the 
practical Mattie. “I’d thought we might 
give a concert—the orchestra, you know— 
with a small admission fee and use the pro- 
ceeds to help send Lenore away. I’m sure 
she’d accept it from friends. I figured that 
if we waited till after the summer cottages 
were filled we’d have a good attendance.” 

“Why, so we might,” agreed Uncle 
Greely. 

Pete North nodded. 

“Sounds all right to me,” said old Tim- 
othy. 

Evelyn stood looking at them silently, 
rebellion clamoring behind her calm lips. 

“Oh, not that, not that,” she was saying 
to herself. “I’d do anything in reason for 
Lenore; goodness knows I want her to have 
her chance; but a concert for the summer 
people,—what is Mattie thinking about?— 
for Mrs. Stearns, who is organist in a New 
York church; for Lynn Griffith, who is a 
composer himself; for all those others used 
to hearing the best music—and to expect me 
to lead them through their plodding, halting 
little progamme! I can’t! I can’t!” 

She slept on that decision. 
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She woke in the silver-edged dawn and 
sprang up eager for her day’s work. The 
birds were ahead of her, lilting a varied 
chorus. She went to her open window for a 
moment and looked away down the wind- 
ings of Red Bud Creek, coiling like a purple- 
pink ribbon through the new green. The 
village of Red Bud, nestling under its chim- 
ney smoke, looked like a blue mirage, the 
summer cottages above it like neat white 
hives on a granite ledge. 

Below stairs, Pete North went out with a 
clatter of milk pails whistling Over the 
Waves. } 

“They'll play that,” said Evelyn imper- 
sonally, “and Woodland Echoes and—oh, 
no, no, no!”’ 

For love and loyalty and fair play had 
risen suddenly in arms against her selfish 
resolve. The clear light of dawn had cleared 
her vision. 

“What a pig I was,” she thought, “to 
consider for a minute deserting them, when 
they have stood by me as they have! They 
shall not play Woodland Echoes and Over 
the Waves. They shall not be laughed at. 
They—” All at once she was planning, 
bright-eyed and eager, her calm, sure self 
again. 

Felix Ryan had the voice of a choir boy; 
perhaps he could sing old wistful ballads 
and thrum his guitar with persuasive 
sweetness. Pete North was a born mimic 
and passable tenor. With his banjo he might 
do light dialect stuff. Mattie Luke could 
“second” better than she could follow an 
accompaniment, and in Money Musk and 
Devil’s Dream she and old Timothy and 
Uncle Greely were an unsurpassed trio. 
Realizing the possibilities that lay before 
her, Evelyn felt herself suddenly eager to 
begin on the programme. Perhaps by con- 
stant drilling she might get them through a 
fairly creditable performance. 

To Pete North she first broached the sub- 
ject of individual parts. She had occasionally 
suspected depths below Pete North’s cir- 
cumspect pose that Red Bud had _ never 
plumbed, and she had a glimpse of them 
when she told him what his share of the 
entertainment was to be. 

“Popular tunes, you know, Pete,” she 
had suggested, “with the ordinary slant of 
popular airs, but swift and toe-tapping and 
full of melody; something like this. Do you 
think you could do them?” 

Pete played the bit sedately note for note. 
Evelyn eyed him and when he had finished 
met his passive glance with a bit of a dare 
in her amused eyes. 

“Pete,” she said, “‘you played that like an 
old ladies’ knitting circle, but honestly now 
weren’t your fingers just itching to get the 
music out of it?” 

Pete looked up with a spark in his veiled 
blue eyes. 

“Do you want I should jazz it up a little, 
Miss Evelyn?” he asked. ‘‘You always were 
a stickler for a nice quiet performance, you 
know.” 

Evelyn laughed. “You do this in your own 
way, Pete,” she said. “If my teaching has 
been too precise, just you forget it. Put all 
the spice into it you want to. You won’t be 
self-conscious?” 

“No’m.” Pete’s eyes were veiled again. 
“T never was just what you might call bash- 
ful, noways.’’ He took himself and his banjo 
to the barn. 

Mattie Luke was aghast when she found 
she was to “second’’ for old-fashioned fiddle 
music, but the two old fiddlers themselves 
were delighted. 

“We'll play Gittin’ Away From the 
Federals,” said old Timothy. 

“And I'll Take Sugar in My Coffee, Oh,” 
added Uncle Greely. ‘‘Ain’t anything can 
come up with the old-timers.” 

Just then the “clutch of circumstance” 
took hold of the situation, for one of Mr. 
Thayer’s “poorly spells’’ came on, and for 
his daughter anything but home duties were 
out of the question for a while. 

“You will just have to do as you think 
best,’’ she said to the orchestra. ‘Hollow 
my instructions or leave them, as you like. 
Play anything you choose. You ought each 
of you to know where you are at your best. 
| shall just have to leave it to you. I shall 
try to get in a little practice on the orchestra 
parts so that I can play with you the night 
of the concert.” 

The weeks of practice slipped by. The 
cottages were filled like bird houses for the 
summer, and the night of “Lenore’s bene- 
fit,” as old Timothy called it, arrived. 

Evelyn had a brief moment of panic the 
day of the recital. Suppose she had given 
them too much leeway, trusted too much to 
the individuality and good sense of each. 
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She would hate to see them hurt. She wished 
devoutly that she had ‘stopped the whole 
thing when she found she would be unable 
to supervise it. Suppose Pete should swagger 
in with some pointless “end man’’ stuff 
copied from the local vaudeville—there was 
no accounting for Pete. Suppose her choir 
boy should get stage fright, and suppose in 
those selections the choice of which she had 
left to the old fiddlers Mattie should per- 
suade them to choose Woodland Echoes. 
“What have they got themselves in for?” 
she wondered fearfully, remembering with 
apprehension that none of them had offered 
any information concerning the numbers 
left to their own choosing. 

“They mean to surprise me,” she guessed, 
but she felt a bit doubtful about the surprise. 

The night of the concert came—a night of 
stars. Evelyn made her way through the 
early dusk to the community hall, her violin 
case under her arm. She thought of that 
other recital she might have been giving if 
she had not been called home five years ago 
—the bright white lights of the opera house, 
shining-haired women in the high-collared 
softness of evening wraps, men in evening 
clothes. 

“Anyway,” she said whimsically to her- 
self, “though I have been denied the bright 
lights, I can still ‘dance by the light o’ the 
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Felix sings 


moon’.”’ She hugged her violin closer, a 
brave, white, lonely little figure in the vast 
silver dusk of the prairie. 

The swinging gas lamps of the hall winked 
out in a row of shining windows. Old Tim- 
othy, moving with restless expectancy 
through the empty building, looked up 
eagerly as Evelyn came in. 

“Thought I’d run down early and light 
up,” he explained. ‘Folks will be coming 
directly now.” He ran a wrinkled finger 
between his neck and its unaccustomed 
stiff collar. 

“That was thoughtful of you,” said 
Evelyn. “Why—some one has fixed things 
beautifully.”” Her pleased eyes had found 
clumps of dogwood, red bud, wild sweet 
plum; jar after jar of daintily spraying 
spring blossoms. 

“Mattie did that,’ explained old Tim- 
othy. “Felix brought ’em in from the woods, 
and she’s been down here all afternoon 
arrangin’ ’em. She said she had to put off 
her ironing to do it, but that could wait, she 
said—she ‘lowed music and flowers went 
together.” 

Evelyn ran a sharp trill up the piano keys 
and winked hard for a moment to hide a 
sudden quick tremor of lips. She seemed all 
at once to see Mattie’s little brown, rough- 
ened hands paddling jerkily up and down on 
the keys. “Music and flowers went together.” 
Mattie herself was very unflowerlike— 
sturdy and sallow; yet her blue eyes were 
the shade of cornflowers, and hidden behind 
them was something that had conceived this 
idea of “‘a benefit” for a little striving girl 
with a beautiful untrained voice. 

“What if she does play Woodland 
Echoes,” thought Evelyn. “I don’t care 
what they play. I’ll stand by them; I’ll hold 
up my head and be proud of them, the dears, 
and if the summer oe laugh—let them.” 

From behind the faded curtains she 
watched the house fill. She saw the villagers 
crowd expectantly in, whole families to- 
gether, and the cottagers trail politely after 
them with the air of doing conscientiously 
what was expected of them. 

Lenore sat‘on a rear seat tremulous and 
radiant. She had accepted as simply as it 
was offered the patronage of Red Bud, as if 
a petty pride were too small to stand in the 
light of ambition. 

“Whatever I accomplish will be owing to 
you,”’ she had cried in acceptance of the 
scheme, and now she sat wide-eyed, watch- 
ing the house fill, her small lovely face like 


a little blazing star of hope in the dusk of 
the unpretentious auditorium. 

Mattie was at the piano in her best 
foulard, a flower in her precise black hair. 

Old Timothy’s foot was tapping in ecstatic 
impatience as he rosined his bow and fin- 
gered his strings. 

“Watch your time now, Greely,” he 
warned, and Uncle Greely snorted derisively 
at the warning. 

Felix brushed his high pompadour with 
nervous fingers; Pete North sat with droop- 
ing eyelids awaiting the curtain. 

Slim and proud, with an unconscious level 
challenge in her gray eyes to any who dared 
deride, Evelyn took her place with her 
orchestra and signaled the rise of the drop. 

They had put hours of work into that 
first selection, which was to draw the atten- 
tion of the house; Evelyn was sure from its 
first swinging notes that it was going well. 
The two old men held each other belliger- 
ently to time and score. Mattie’s hands 
seemed suddenly more supple; Pete’s finger- 
ing and Felix’s were all that could be 
desired. Together they played through two 
selections and had a pattering of applause 
as their reward. 

Then it was Felix’s turn. Evelyn patted 
his shoulder reassuringly as she passed him; 
she whispered encouragement and then 
stood just out of sight clenching her hands 
as if she held the rope of a drowning man. 

Felix went out with his guitar. He was 
young and slim and graceful enough to 
catch the eye. With his poetic expression 
and supple fingers he looked his part beauti- 
fully; if only he would sing it—and he did. 
With the first note, Evelyn relaxed. Her soft 
lips framed a silent bravo. Felix had not 
chosen any sentimental latter-day ditty, as 
she had feared he might do; she might ors 
trusted the lad’s refined musical sense. In a 
voice as untrained as bird song and as lyrical 
he was singing Annie Laurie. Afterward he 
gave Ben Bolt and Old Kentucky Home. 
When he came off with the applause of a 
satisfied crowd following him insistently, 
Evelyn met him. 

“Felix, Felix!” she exclaimed. “Why 
rae you tell me you could do things like 
that?” 

“Well,” he hesitated and colored, “a 
fellow hates just to start in singing without 
being asked—and you always seemed to 
think my line was picking a guitar.” 

There was more music by the orchestra, 
and then Pete North sauntered out. He wore 
no make-up, nothing to emphasize his 
natural gawkiness, but in a moment he had 
the attention of the house. Soon the crowd 
was smiling broadly. Somehow he had man- 
aged to create a jovial welcome for himself. 
Evelyn, watching, realized for the first time 
that her father’s hired man had personality. 
Fingers touched strings, and there came a 
pattering cascade of banjo notes. Then Pete 
was rollicking through a bit of dialect, then 
swaying to a strain that was all music. 
There was a laugh thrown in, not Pete’s own 
rare chuckle, but the high, rocking peal of 
the cotton fields, a passage that was like 
happy feet. a with the whine of 
fiddles, the click of bones caught in its 
pounding rhythm, then abrupt silence. 

The college row, where a few of the 
younger cottagers were gathered together, 
stood up and cheered. Everywhere people 
were clapping. 

The banjo tinkled again. This time it held 
the pensive, swaying cadence of a negro 
mammy’s lullaby. It prattled and laughed 
like a sleepy child. It was sweet and moving; 
when it was over, Pete denied the eager 
crowd and would not be called back. 

“Pete!” cried Evelyn. “Pete, you’re a 
genius!”’ 

“Pshaw! I was with the Banjo Band a 
couple of years—had to lay off to give my 
throat a rest.” 

“But you came to us tramping, hunting 
work,” said Evelyn. 

“Well,” explained Pete, “it was just a 
small-town troupe; salary wasn’t anything 
big, and I always liked to spend as I went. 
Never could see hard luck ahead'when the 
going was good; but I’m getting back. Some 
day I’ll join on again.” 

“And you played your little easy parts and 
never said a word!” 

“Well, you never asked me.”’ 

There was more music by the orchestra; 
then came the final number—the old fiddlers’ 
concert. The grizzled old fiddlers came out 
and according to honored custom stopped to 
tune up with the “second.” They glowed 
upon the audience, Uncle Greely scant- 
toothed and ra old Timothy rosy and 
round and white-whiskered; the audience 
came back with an encouraging round to 
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show their good will. Then the bows twanged 
once, twice in unison; Mattie’s rough little 
hands began to flash up and down. 

“Yirst,”’ announced Unile Greely, with a 
flourish, “we'll give you I'll Take Sugar in 
My Coffee, Oh.’ 

Swift and high and keen sang the fiddles, 
stubby old chins against polished wood; 
faded old eyes roved brightly back along a 
path of wakened memories as the old men 
played, all their bickerings over as time and 
score were forgotten. Time here was as 
natural as breathing; score they needed 
none. Away they went with Mattie’s sharp 
tink, tink, tank, tank carrying them along. 

Back in the audience a man’s long supple 
fingers began to tap. softly the arm of his 
chair. Lynn Griffith, the composer, was 
keeping time. His shrewd eyes were bright 
with the lilt of it. Behind him a woman’s slim 
satin slipper stirred noiselessly and stirred 
again. Mrs. Stearns, the New York organist, 
had caught the beating measure. 

The fiddlers swung into Money Musk. 

“Down the middie, with a blue-checked 
apron,” called a jovial villager, and in the 
back of the hall, all at once, young feet were 
stepping. Two laughing couples went sway- 
ing to the dance. A couple of college boys 
went ‘down the middle,’ hand in hand. 
Somebody threw up the windows. Soft 
scarfs floated as slim figures twirled and 
youth and laughing middle age went thread- 
ing joyously in and out. 

“First couple join right hands and swing,” 
shouted the villager who had started it all. 

Mattie Luke, prickling with the first real 
thrill of her life, worked away at the pedals 
of the piano, forgetting that she was not at 
her own parlor organ. Later she gave the 
signal that led the old fiddlers from the 
witching old dance tunes into the sweetly 
wistful twanging of Home, Sweet Home. 
“Be it ever so humble,”’ sang the fiddle, and 
with the audience hushed and standing the 
concert came to a close. 

Evelyn, standing behind the curtain, 
unclasped her hands and drew a long breath. 
She felt awed and happy. Old Timothy went 
past her beaming, his fiddle under his arm. 

“Done ye proud, eh, youngster?”’ he said. 
“Done ye a— proud?” 

“Oh,” said Evelyn. “Oh, you darlings! I 
never knew those old tunes could have such 
music in them.” 

“No,” agreed the old man gently, “it 
takes something to get the music out, I 
guess. It takes a vision that looks back 
instead of forward. You've got to see your 
own young self dancing down the years that 
were simpler and hardier and bolder than 
they are today. We fiddled away hardships 
then and fears and privations. The soul of 
good cheer lives in a fiddle.’ 

“And I’ve kept you toiling over practice 
pieces all these months!” said the girl. 

“What of that? It was good for us, no 
doubt—and it kept you content.” 

“Tt kept me content?” repeated Evelyn to 
herself as the old man passed on. She re- 
membered Felix’s remark, “You thought my 
line was guitar picking,’ and Pete’s “You 
never asked me.”’ What a pig she had been, 
thinking she was doing so much for Red 
Bud, when all the while she hadn’t been 
considering their talents at all! She had just 
been using them to fill in a lack, to get away 
from her own disappointment. 

She had no more time for retrospection 
just then. People came crowding round to 
praise her part in directing the evening's 
performance. 

“Tf I had your old fiddlers where I wanted 
them, I’d lay by a fortune for us all,” 
declared Lynn Griffith heartily. 

Mrs. Stearns laid a hand on Evelyn’s arm. 
“My dear,” said she, “I came here expecting 
to be bored by local talent for ‘charity’s 
sweet sake,’ and instead I have been re- 
freshed and—uplifted. If you ever come to 
the city, come and see me. I can find pupils 
a * a ts class speaks for itself.’ 

velyn’s response was a bit puzzling. She 
thanked the woman sincerely, but she added 
with eyes that smiled through wet lashes: 
“You are right, Mrs. Stearns, they speak for 
themselves and—not for me.” 

The crowd had dispersed. Old Timothy 
was turning out the lights. Evelyn and 
Mattie Luke walked home together. 

“Lenore will have her chance,” said 
Mattie gratefully. “I’m glad, but I wish you 
could have yours, Evelyn. It’s a shame for 
talent to be hidden.” te 

Evelyn laughed. “Mattie,” she said, “it’s 
true I’ve been very busy since I came home, 
hiding talents—other people’s as well as my 
own. But all the music in the world isn t 
confined to the city limits. This night Red 
Bud Orchestra begins its career.” _ 
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A WAKEFUL NIGHT By C. A. Stephens 


Y COUSIN Halstead was 
the only one of us at the 
old squire’s in Maine who 
“walked in his sleep.” If he 
was ill or if anything had 
excited him during the pre- 
vious day or evening, he 
was very likely to start up 
from bed, soon after he had 

fallen asleep, and run out of his room, jab- 
bering unintelligibly to himself; and unless 
some of us stopped him there was no saying 
where or how far he might go. When he 
waked he would not know where he was or 
what had happened, and generally he began 
to shout in great alarm. 

For a year or more grandmother used to 
come upstairs after he had gone to bed and 
lock his door on the outside. But that made 
it necessary to let him out in the morning. 
Moreover, it mortified him to be thus jailed 
over night; and unless his window were also 
made fast there was some risk that he might 
try to get out there and fall. 

For a year after we first went to the old 
farm I had the job of guarding Halstead by 
night—and did not like it. We shared a room 
together, and it was my business to wake in 
haste if he started to walk in his sleep, go in 
pursuit of him and lead him back to bed. It 
was a task that involved much broken rest 
and occasional fracases in the dark, for when 
first overtaken Halstead sometimes put up a 
vigorous fight. 

At last I rebelled, and after a patient hear- 
ing of my side of the case the old squire or- 
dained that thereafter I was to have a bed to 
myself. 

It was then that grandmother resorted to 
locking Halstead up at night; but after a 
year of such nocturnal imprisonment he also 
rebelled, and I think that he hid the key to 
the lock, for it could no longer be found. 

Thereafter it was’ the business of anyone 
who heard Halstead stirring about at night 
either to rush in pursuit or to raise an alarm. 
When the two girls heard him first they 
came to Addison’s door or mine,. knocked 
and cried, ‘Halse is out again!” We then 
attempted to recover the wanderer without 
disturbing the old folks in the rooms below, 
if possible. Often, however, there was a con- 
siderable commotion before we got him 
safely back in: his room. 

Once he greatly startled the whole house 
by falling down the front-hall stairs and 
smashing the hat tree and umbrella crock 
below. When Addison, the old squire and I 
reached him with a light he had regained his 
feet and was rubbing his eyes sleepily. 
Strange to say, considering the destruction 
he had wrought, he was wholly uninjured. 
Not so much as a scratch or a bruise was on 
him, anywhere! 

At another time he got as far as the barn 
and harnessed old Nance to the buckboard 
with the intention apparently of taking a 
drive. He had done the work of harnessing 
all right, except that instead of buckling the 
reins to the bits he had buckled them into 
the dees of the saddle. It is not easy to say 
how he did those things in the dark, or how 
he made his way about so well, for at times 
his eyes were peacefully closed and he would 
not even appear to discern a light, held be- 
fore his face. 

On many nights when he “walked” he 
seemed possessed by a desire to climb out at 
a window that opened near the roof of the ell 
at the end of the hall upstairs. The roofs of 
the farm buildings adjoined in such a way 
that you could go from the roof of the ell to 
that of the wagon house, and from that to 
the roof of the barn beyond; or, if you were 
not afraid to go still higher up, you 
could climb from the roof of the ell to the 
steep roof of the house and ascend to the 
ridgepole, where the large, old-fashioned 
chimney emerged. We boys often made ex- 
cursions about the roofs. But to prevent 
Halstead from going on them in his sleep 
this end window was usually kept fastened 
at night, though sometimes that precaution 
was forgotten. 

He was very subject to bad colds and at 
such times nearly always had an unquiet 
night, starting up from sleep as if in terror, 
often erying out wildly ‘in a distressed and 
hollow voice that sounded like the last notes 
of a dying pig. The old squire had a particu- 
lar name for those seizures. “The poor boy 
has got the horrors,” he used to say, and he 
often went up stairs to wake him, calm him 
down and sit by him for an hour or two. 





When Halstead was well and “walked” on 
account of exciting dreams he generally rose 
suddenly, muttering low words, and stole 
forth as if in a tremendous hurry. 

Once on a dark, rainy night he ran off 
along the road and reached the schoolhouse, 
half a mile away, before Addison and I over- 
took him. We had started out in our socks, 
expecting to catch him downstairs, but 
he ran rapidly down the lane. We did not 
like to go hook for our boots and so sped af- 
ter him. He appeared to keep the road with- 
out effort, but we were in the ditch repeat- 
edly, it was so dark. That was in October; 
the night was chilly and the road full of 
puddles; we had cold toes before we got back 
with him, also very muddy socks. But the 
old squire was up and had kindled a fire. I 
remember that he made hot ginger tea for all 
three of us. 

But by far the queerest scrape we ever 
had with Halstead was on one moonlight 
night in September—the week of the harvest 
moon. That time he got away before any of 
us was aware of his escape. Suddenly we 
heard his doleful outcries. 

The evening had been warm and the 
moonlight silvery, and several of our young 
neighbors, planning a good time, had called 
on us—Tom Edwards and his sister Cathe- 
rine, Edgar Wilbur and Elsie and Georgie, 
and the Murch boys, Willis and Ben. We 
played hide and seek about the farm build- 
ings and garden for an hour or so, and then 
the more exciting game of Indians. Edgar 
and I with all the girls were the white settlers 
and built a cabin of poles and dry corn- 
stalks up at the old squire’s “Eden,” near 
the.edge of the woodland. 

Willis, Ben, Tom, Halstead and Addison 
were the Indians, who rushed forth from the 
woods and attacked us. Edgar and I were 
shot down and had to fall ‘‘dead”’ and lie 
there while the screaming girls were ‘“‘toma- 
hawked.” Then they scalped us, to the ac- 
companiment of frightful whoops, and set 
our cabin on fire. We had to lie still while it 
burned and the Indians retired, still whoop- 
ing, into the depths of the forest. It was 
such a fine night that we played till eleven 
o'clock. 

Two or three hours later, after our friends 
had gone home, and we were sound asleep in 
the old farmhouse, a succession of melan- 
choly, despairing yells roused everybody. 
We knew instantly what had happened. 
Addison and I dashed forth from our rooms 
and ran into each other in the narrow hall 
outside. Theodora and Ellen were also 


They told me to 
bring a ladder 
from the barn 
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peeping forth, exclaiming, “Where is he?” 
for well they knew that voice of woe. 

But the outcries seemed strangely muffled, 
as if a long way off. Addison and I threw on 
our coats and boots and ran down stairs. We 
thought at first that Halstead must be at 
the barn or out at the apple house in the 
back garden. The moon still shone brightly, 
and we dashed about, stopping to listen 
here and there; for the cries continued at 
intervals. 

We soon made sure that he was not at the 
barn or at the apple house. Meanwhile the 
old squire and Asa Doane, one of the hired 
men, had come out. Grandmother and the 
girls, considerably wrought up, also made 
their appearance on the piazza. But listen as 
we might none of us could locate those out- 
cries. 

“Sounds as if he was shut up somewhere,”’ 
Ellen said; and so it seemed to all of us. I ran 
to the cellar door, to see whether he were 
down there. Grandmother, nearly in tears, 
had looked there already. 

“The window that opens to the ell roof is 
up!” Theodora exclaimed. “I noticed it when 
I first stepped out.” 

se perhaps he’s on the roof,”” Addison 
said. 

He went up and got out on the roof of the 
ell. ‘““No,” he called down to us. “He isn’t 
here. But I can hear him plainer now. From 
here he seems to be down in the house some- 
where.” 

“But I have looked in every room!” 
grandmother exclaimed. “Except the gar- 
ret,” she added. 

Thereupon I sped into the house and up 
the steep attic stairs close beside the chim- 
ney, and as I clattered upward one of those 
dismal, muffled yells resounded close beside 
me. It came through the brick work. 

“Halse! Halse!’ I shouted. “Are you in 
the chimney?” 

“T don’t know,” he wailed. “I don’t know 
where I am!” 

I dashed back down stairs and met the old 
squire in the front hall. ““Gramp, he’s in the 
chimney!’ I cried. 

“My sakes! How did he get there?” the 
old gentleman exclaimed in wonder. “He 
couldn’t have gone up the flue of the sitting- 
room fireplace. It isn’t wide enough.” But 
just then we heard Addison shouting on the 
roof of the house, outside; he had climbed on 
it from the ell. “‘Halse has fallen down the 
chimney!’’ he exclaimed when we ran to the 
yard. 

: “Fallen down the chimney!” the old 


squire repeated, incredulously. ‘““How in the 
world came he to do that?” 

No one could even guess how; but the 
fact remained that he was in there, down 
about fourteen feet from the top and astride 
a partition of brick where two flues joined. 
It was a large, old chimney, built in the 
middle of the farmhouse; and a number of 
flues from different rooms below united 
higher up in one large shaft that emerged 
about four feet above the roof. It was nearly 
or quite a yard square—plenty of room to 
fall in, if anybody were in the way of meeting 
with such an accident. 

As nearly as we could ascertain later, Hal- 
stead had dreamed that Indians were chas- 
ing him; escaping through the window to the 
ell, he had climbed to the roof of the house. 
It is a wonder that he did not fall, but he 
seems to have been in such terror that he 
tried to take refuge in the sooty old chimney 
by letting himself down into it. No other ex- 
planation could be hit on; and as for Hal- 
stead himself, he could not remember why 
or how he was on the roof. 

But the main thing now was to get him 
out. He had slid down for thirteen or four- 
teen feet and was astride the parting be- 
tween the flues. Asa went up on the roof, and 
then the o]d squire himself ascended to the 
ridgepole to take stock of the situation. They 
told me to bring a ladder from the barn, with 
the idea of thrusting it down the chimney 
for Halstead to climb out by—for he was 
now awake and, except for being a good deal 
shaken and terrified, was as rational as ever. 
But when we had passed the ladder up to the 
roof the old squire found that there was not 
quite enough space in the chimney for a per- 
son to climb out in that way, and the plan 
had to be given up. 

There was then some talk of attempting to 
get Halstead out from below into the sitting- 
room, but, as the old squire had conjectured, 
the “throat” of the fireplace flue was too 
narrow. 

All the while grandmother and the girls 
were standing out in the yard below, looking 
up, in a state of dreadful concern. They 
feared that Halstead must have been badly 
hurt. 

“You had better begin and take the chim- 
ney down till you come to him, and work as 
fast as you can!’ grandmother cried. 

But the old squire did not take so dark a 
view of the predicament. He told me to go 
down to the wagon house and bring the large 
rope from the tackle and blocks that hung 
there; and when I had brought it up he made 
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a broad loop in the end of the rope and let it 
down the chimney. 

“Now, Halstead,” said he, speaking very 
quietly, “calm yourself. You need not be 
afraid. We will get you out safe. Take hold of 
this rope and stand upright on the partition 
between the flues.” 

Thus encouraged, Halstead got on his feet. 

“Now,” the old squire said, ‘put both 
your feet into the loop of the rope. Stand in 
it and hold on to the rope, higher up, with 
both hands.” 

After considerable delay Halstead did so. 


LADY CARRUTHERS ~~&~» 


By Katherine M. Harbaugh 


Chapter Five. A Visitor from Santa 


PRING came again, and the 
Carrutherses had _ been 
dwelling in the little house 
almost a year. By slow de- 
grees they were making 
§ progress. Grandma’s health 
was now good for one of 
her age, and Jason was 
free to work among the 
’ neighbors much of the time. 
They found him skillful, 
conscientious and as humble as his 
mother was proud. “Not a smitch of 
Babcock about Jason,” she would ex- 
plain, “and the Carrutherses always 
were meek as Moses.” 

Jason was now able to buy a part of 
their supplies, but Sue urged him to 
keep some of his earnings laid by for an 
emergency. “Let us take care of our 
grandma, Jason,” she said. “It isn’t 
hurting any of us, and you're doing 
finely to be paying your own way.” 

The chickens had flourished under 
the old woman’s constant care. She now 
had a dozen laying pullets and sold a 
few eggs to passing tourists. Princess 
had astonished everyone by quickly 
getting into condition. 

“She’s not so old after all—not more 
than a third or fourth as old as I be,” 
Mrs. Carruthers declared. 
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““Now hold fast,” the old squire admon- 
ished him. “We are going to draw you up. 
Hold fast now.’’ Standing about the top of 
the chimney, Asa, Addison and he then 
hoisted Halstead up by main strength till 
they had him where they could lay hold of 
his arms and lift him out on the roof. 

Even then he was so inert from fear that 
Asa and I had to help him down to the roof 
of the ell and boost him in at the window. 
Halstead in fact when awake was always 
timid as a climber, but he climbed fearlessly 
enough in his sleep! 











They really had no use for the ani- 
mal, however, and Morris Jenkins per- 
suaded Grandma to trade him the horse 
for a cow. “Nobody else could have 
Princess,” she said to him, “but I know 
you're a good horse master.”’ 

She then lavished her affection on the cow, 
which excelled, in her eyes, any thorough- 
bred in the country. Thus she and Jason 
had their own milk and butter and eggs. 
Jason found in the sagebrush three lambs 
that had been left behind by the herders. 
Then one of the homesteaders observed the 
doting care Grandma bestowed on them and 
gave her two lambs that his ewes refused to 
own. 

With her lambs, chickens and cow she 
was busy as a bee and well content; she kept 
the little house in a state of shining cleanli- 
ness, and there was scarcely a day that one 
of the neighbors did not stop in for a few 
minutes’ chat. Often people motoring through 
the country begged for a drink and lingered 
to talk awhile. Such visits delighted her, for 
she loved company. Lorena and Sue con- 
tinued to be her favorite ‘grandchildren.”’ 
They still collected contributions occasion- 
ally, but it had been possible to cut these 
down. If anyone showed a disposition to 
disregard a promise when things were 
needed, Sue firmly held the backslider to 
the mark; but it was Lorena who gently sug- 
gested that people would naturally have 
their grandma to Sunday dinner once in a 
while or take her for a car ride. 

Sue was now in her senior year. Although 
she eagerly anticipated entering Washington 
University, she had grown attached to the 
desert. She admitted that in a different way 
it was just as magnificent as the giant for- 
ests and mountains of her old home. She still 
felt that the social conditions of Sunnyview 
were akin to those of the dark ages, but, 
since she had entered into the life of the dis- 
trict and grown to know the handful of set- 
tlers well, she concluded that “people were 
people’ wherever one found them. 

Silas Swinn consistently maintained his 
unfriendly attitude toward the homestead- 
ers. Larry Sullivan’s suit for damages against 
him had never come to trial. By devious 
ways Swinn had managed to have it post- 
poned through all these months. By working 
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away from home for wages and practicing 
rigid economy Larry had been able to reseed 
his land to winter wheat. “If I can’t bring 
that dastard to trial and get damages, I’ll 
take the law into my own hands this year,” 
he said to the Harrises. “T’ll fill a few Basque 
herders full of birdshot.”’ 

“Don’t do anything rash,” warned Mr. 
Harris. ““You would pay dearly.” 

But when Larry expressed the same re- 
solve to Mrs. Carruthers she clapped her 
hands. “I don’t blame you a mite, boy,” 
she declared. “But shoot ’em in the legs, 
Larry,” she cautioned. “Pepper them in the 
legs, but don’t make a hangin’ job of it.” 

One day in April, in response to the little 
white flag, Morris Jenkins went to fill his 
tank wagon at Swinn’s >. “For old 
woman and Limpy?” asked Mateo Bengo- 
shea, the Basque caretaker; and when Jen- 
kins said that it was for Mrs. Carruthers 
Bengoshea refused to let him have the water. 
“Boss’s orders; he say no want paupers live 
close by any more,” he said. 

“But that’s foolish,’ remonstrated Jen- 
kins. “You know I can get all the water I 
want to haul by going to the railroad tank.”’ 

“Miles further. Boss theenk you get tired 
pretty queeck. Pretty soon queet. Then old 
woman and Limpy get out.’’ He grinned 
cunningly, and Morris turned away without 
reply. He drove directly to Harris's. 

“We can’t compel him to furnish water,” 
said Mr. Harris when Jenkins laid the mat- 
ter before him. 

Jenkins looked troubled. “It is so much 
farther to the railroad, I couldn’t go often, 
and, storing it in barrels, Grandma can’t 
keep a large supply on hand.” 

When Sue and Andrew returned from 
school Sue relieved herself by expressing 
strong opinions of Silas Swinn. “Good thing 
I made Jason save part of his earnings,’’ she 
said, “for cash is the hardest thing to squeeze 
out of Sunnyview, and now a cistern will 
have to be built at Lady Carruthers’s 
castle.” 

“No use, Sue,” objected Andrew. ‘“Swinn’s 
always been against their living there. 


Although he had slid down the chimney 
for as much as fourteen feet, he had suffered 
little actual injury. But such a black and 
smutty boy as he was when at last we con- 
ducted him down stairs into the lamplight! 
Grandmother viewed him with utter dismay. 
Ellen burst out laughing. His hands, his 
feet, his face and even his ears were coal 
black; and his nightgown beggared descrip- 
tion. 

It now became my duty to kindle a fire 
while Addison and the girls set a large brass 
kettle of water to heat for a bath. Grand- 
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had lent you a million dollars”’ 


He’ll follow up this move with others till he 
drives them out.” 

“What can he do?” demanded Sue. 

“For one thing, he can have the land filed 
on and the Carrutherses’ possession con- 
tested. That fellow, Bengoshea, told me 
just the other day that he was going to file 
on a homestead. I asked him if he thought 
he’d like dry farming. ‘Oh, me no farm,’ he 
said, ‘but me take land just the same.’ ” 

“Then you believe Swinn will have this 
Basque file on the land just to get rid of the 
Carrutherses?”’ 

“That’s his scheme without a doubt; in- 
cidentally he wants to get hold of all the 
desert near his own place that he can.” 

“The old double-dyed rapscallion!”’ ex- 
claimed Sue. ‘Come with me, Andrew; I’m 
going to see Jason and get him to file on that 
land himself. Why, it would kill Lady 
Carruthers to be cast out of her castle.’’ 

“T see Jason running a farm,”’ scoffed An- 
drew, but driven by Sue’s insistence he soon 
found himself at the Smith place, where 
Jason was putting the farming implements 
into meticulous order. He stopped working 
on the binder to listen; a shadow crept over 
his face at their news. He sighed heavily. “I 
reckon he can oust us if he has a mind to,” 
me said hopelessly. ‘“‘Rich folks can do any- 
thing.’ 


“But you have your rights, man; stand up 
for them!” cried Sue impatiently. ‘“You can 
use your savings to build a‘cistern and to 
file on the place.” : 

“The filing isn’t all,” he reminded her. 
“There’s ground has to be cleared and culti- 
vated or Swinn would contest me. I could 
clear it by taking it slow, but how could I 
plow and fence and all that?” He looked 
down miserably at his twisted limbs. 

“But you’ve got to manage it, Jason.” 
Sue stamped her foot. She was exasperated 
at his resigned expression. “Mercy! You 
haven’t a bit of your mother’s spunk!” 

The man flushed. ‘‘Why, I—I’ll try to do 
anything you think I can do, Miss Sue,” he 
replied meekly. 

“That’s all right, for you to be cautious, 
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mother meanwhile was laying out a change 
of night clothes. All in all it was nearly four 
in the morning before we got our somnambu- 
list to bed again. The intention was to let 
him sleep during the following forenoon, but 
he made his appearance as usual at the 
breakfast table; he was looking a little sheep- 


ish. 

The old squire looked him over with a 
whimsical smile. ‘“Young man,” he said, “‘if I 
were in your place I wouldn’t play Indians 
any more. You have too much imagination 
—in your sleep.” 
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Jason,” struck in Andrew. ‘These 
women don’t understand about busi- 
ness. They just rush along without 
looking ahead.” 

“Oh, fudge and piffle!’”’ exclaimed 
Sue inelegantly. 

“Tut! Tut! Little. girl, mind your 
manners!” Andrew grinned with enjoy- 
ment. He turned to Jason. “Don’t 
worry, old scout,” he said. “I’ve got 
a scheme. I believe it’ll be a knockout. 
Just keep mum and [’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

“Oh, what is it, Andy?” begged Sue, 
but Andrew said largely, “’Tis not the 
likes of a mere woman could under- 
stand this project,’ and no coaxing 
would prevail on him to tell more. 
After taking Sue home Andrew struck 
over the hill to the Sullivans’ place. 
Larry hated Swinn whole-heartedly and 
would do anything he could to circum- 
vent him. Andrew knew that he could 
count on him. 

From the Sullivans’ he went to sev- 
eral of the other neighbors and talked 
with boys like himself, almost grown, 
strong and energetic. ‘““We’ve let the 
old folks and the girls run this business, 
but now it is time we struck a blow,” 
he said. — agreed enthusiastically. 
So that night Andrew was able to 
assure Jason that he could file on the 
land and know that he would have 
plenty of help to get the required work 
done, “Our dads will furnish the plows 

and harrows, and we’ll supply the muscles,” 
said Andrew. ‘You do what you can, Jason, 
and we’ll do what you can’t.” 

He turned his back abruptly then, for he 
thought the crippled man was going to cry. 
But in a moment Jason mastered himself 
and tried to thank him. Andrew brushed 
that aside. “Go ahead and get the cistern 
built,” he interrupted. “We'll watch out, 
but Swinn won’t have Bengoshea file until 
you've finished the cistern, I’m sure. It will 
be his idea of a good joke to see you put 
se money into something that you would 

ave to leave there.” 

The following day Mrs. Carruthers was 
stepping briskly about the little house put- 
ting everything into apple-pie order. On a 
little shelf nailed against the wall were some 
cheap ornaments: a vase filled with flowers, 
a hand mirror, a framed motto, some bright 
post cards, and a snapshot of Lorena and 
Sue. The old woman dusted each article del- 
icately, then took the little picture in her 
hand and looked at it Parsons! 0 

“Sue’s a good girl and a fighter,”’ she mur- 
mured. ‘Yes, yes. Sue’s a Christian soldier 
marching as to war!’ she hummed and 
laughed at her paraphrase. Then she gazed 
tenderly at Lorena’s face. “No fighter, 
she said regretfully. ‘“‘Lorena’s ‘most as 
meek as a Carruthers. But she doesn’t need 
to fight, for she’s an angel if there ever was 
one.” 

The deep honk-honk of a motor horn 
startled her, and with eyes a little misted 
she put the print back in its place. A lady 
was coming up the path while a large, lux- 
urious touring car stood at the gate. 

“May I sit on your porch while the men 
doctor the engine?” asked the stranger. _ 

“Deed and you're welcome.” Mrs. Car- 
ruthers dusted the old bench with care. 
“I’m Rebecca Babcock Carruthers,” sle 
said, “although I’m known hereabouts «s 
the community grandma and also named 
Lady Carruthers.” She paused expectant!y, 
her eyes twinkling, her white head tilted on 
one side. 

“Like a saucy sparrow,” thought the 
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sae) INNER was over; the rest had gone; 

She filled the kettle and put it on. 

For twenty years, and three times a day, 
fm| She had put on the kettle in just that way 
————_ And mended the fire and hurried back 

To clear the table, to move and stack 

The dozens of dishes, and have the lot 

Ready to wash when the water was hot. 





One yellow ray on her drooping head 

And one on the little window flower. 

The faint tears dried on her cheek, and slow 
A kind of tenderness took the hour. 


Then the water boiled; with a tip and a tap 

It smartly lifted the kettle cap, 

A brisk little rollicking, rallying sound. 

She rose to her feet a gazed around. 

Sun on the wall, and the look of home, 

And somehow peace as the light grew late . . . 
She turned and went to the dining-room. 

Water that’s boiling will not wait. 


But this time, turning, upon the sill 

She halted a second against her will, 

Meeting suddenly in the door 

All the years behind and the years before, 
Knowing the way the table looked— 

Familiar food that her hands had cooked, 
Knives and forks to be herded up, 

Milk in a tumbler, tea in a cup, 

Sugar hard on the sugar-bowl top, 

A lone potato, a chilly chop, 

Tufts of butter and crumbs of cake, 

And the little salt cellar that never did shake. 
She knew the way that the knife would sound— 
a scrape, scrape as she went her round. . . . 
She knew how it all would be, and then, 

With supper a few brief hours away, 

Just how it all would be again. 

So like a squirrel upon a wheel! 

Round and round in an endless reel, 

Getting to nowhere evermore. 


Water well soaped is jewel-fair. 

The pan was full of a lifting mist, 

With a look in the lather like amethyst, 

And bubbles of beryl everywhere. 

She washed the glasses and, wondering, caught 
A rainbow clear in the crystal wrought. 

The plates—**You were wedding gifts,’’ she mused, 
And her eyes grew shadowy, like a girl’s, 

As she polished them all as smooth as pearls, 
Giving the chipped one special thought. 
Somehow the sugar did not stick 

To the sugar-bowl top; the knives were quick 
To dry and brighten. The spoons all done, 

She stopped and fingered a stubby one, 

Battered of bowl and ragged of rim. 

“He cut his teeth on it.’” Thinking of him, 

She laughed and was lovely—her six-foot son. 
The cream jug, fat, with a nick in its nose, 
Was grandmother's jug; while the tablespoons— 





She faltered and turned; and all at once 

She fell on her knees on the kitchen floor. 
*‘O Lord,”’ she said, ‘‘did I ever shirk? 
You know of old how I like to work, 








How I sing with the churn and step with the broom 


And even 
How I pare and 


I have scra 





A silence followed, and tears. . 
**But if I must, you must give me the strength.”’ 


ance while I dust a room; 


tter and bake and brew,— 


Cooking’s my job, and I see it through,— 
(Some one must serve the loaves and the fishes) 
But now that the kettle is once more on, 

All of a sudden my grit is gone; 

I am sick to my pk 

The floor was spattered with slow, hot tears. 
‘Twenty-one thousand times, O Lord, 

d and stacked them without a word, 
Stacked and washed them for twenty years.”’ 

She swallowed a broken sob, and then— 
**I—never—will—wash a dish—again.” 


of washing dishes!"’ 


. . At length, 


A long, long quiet; the old clock ticked, 
A wanderer wind at the shutter clicked; 


The westering sun crept in and shed 


tourist and laughed heartily. Grandma 
chuckled at that merry note. 

“And I’m Mrs. Georgianna Palmer,’’ the 
stranger returned. “I’m delighted to meet 
you, Lady Carruthers. Would you mind 
telling me why you are the community 
grandmother?” 

So in three minutes the two women, one 
young and wealthy, the other old and poor, 
were talking as if they had long known each 
other, for Mrs. Palmer was traveled and 
wise and dearly loved to peep into other 
lives. She knew how to respond to the old 
woman’s overtures, and she was quick to 
notice Mrs. Carruthers’ start when she spoke 
of going on to Santa Barbara. “My old 
home,” she explained. 

‘Mine, too,’ murmured Grandma, sud- 
denly grave. 

A few tactful questions and Mrs. Palmer 
had gleaned the story of Rebecca Babcock’s 
hasty marriage, of the quarrel with her 
brother, of her husband’s death, of her crip- 
pled son. And she had gained an idea of the 
struggle and destitution of the later years. 
“We're faring just fine, nowadays,” said 
Mrs. Carruthers, beginning to smile again, 
and she sketched the activities of Lorena 
and Sue in her behalf. “But since we have 
been having it so good I’ve been thinking 
more of my brother Templeton. I don’t 
know why, but he kind of haunts me. Maybe 
he’s been dead for years. If he’s alive, he’s 
an old man now, of course, but I always 
think of him as young Temp.” 


She set up housekeeping first with those 
iene ar And she'd lived her life 
d, supple old butterknife. 


And the 
With the shabby o 


Somehow, slowly, she seemed to see 


The humble things as they really were, 


Each in its own reality, 
A part of home and a part of her. 


She crooned a little low song to herself, 


Putting the last plate on the shelf, 
Slipping the last spoon into cover. 
theres for a while my work is over! 
Now you are jolly and gay and clean, 


Finer somehow than you ever have been, 
Little nicked jug and little chewed spoon, 


Round-eyed saucers and butterknife. 
You'll all be wanting a washing soon, 
Another washing; but such is life; 


And after all, while the long years move 

And the old sky shelters us, such is love. 

Five hours more, till 5 nag then, 
do you again!” 


Dishes, my dears, I wil 


De Pr OI te AY 


“Why don’t you write?’ Mrs. Palmer in- 
quired. 

The old woman shook her head. “I don’t 
reckon it would be any use; Templeton was 
always moving. But I get to thinking that if 
he’s still living he may be down and out. 
That’s what’s on my mind, for he is a Bab- 
cock, and it would be mortal hard for him to 
end in the poorhouse.” 

“Oh, come,” said Mrs. Palmer cheerfully, 
“you shouldn’t imagine such things. Cali- 
fornia is a wonderful state; if your brother 
es lived there all these years he may be 
rich.” 

“Not Templeton,” said Mrs. Carruthers 
positively. ‘Templeton was always a reck- 
less, happy-go-lucky chap. Forever taking 
chances. My! I would love to see him again. 
I would so. Your naming Santa Barbara 
brings everything back. How we did quarrel! 
But I’m too old to harbor a grudge, and if 
he’s living I hope he’s as well fixed as Jason 
and I.” 

Mrs. Palmer repressed a smile, and 
Grandma, eyes far away, talked on. “It’s 
funny how much we thought of each other 
when we were little tads, and yet we loved 
to fight.’’ She pointed to a faint scar on her 
forehead. ‘““Temp threw a cup at me and did 
that; my mother worried about it, said I’d be 
marked for life. She thought I fell, for I 
wouldn’t tell on Temp.” 

“Templeton Babcock,” said Mrs. Palmer, 
“an odd name. I don’t remember ever meet- 
ing a Babcock in Santa Barbara.” 


“And here I’ve been boring you with my 
troubles,” cried Grandma. ‘I don’t know 
what possessed me. Now I'll make you a 
nice cup of tea. I’ve got both green and 
black. Jason’s away, and I do hate to eat 
alone.” 

Mrs. Palmer looked about the little house. 
A long glance served to inventory the pan- 
try. None too plentiful the contents seemed 
to her, but she sat down presently and drank 
her tea and ate the slice of toast. When the 
car was repaired she shook the old lady’s 
hand. “I’ve enjoyed our visit, Lady Car- 
ruthers. You know we carry provisions alon 
so that we can camp part of the time, a 
I’m going to send the chauffeur in with a 
few things.” 

Grandma bowed. “I accept your kind- 
ness, Mrs. Georgianna Palmer,” she said 
with formality, then added joyfully, ‘““There’s 
my two star grandchildren coming up the 
road. You’ll get to see them.” 

Mrs. Palmer whispered to her husband, 
then loaded up the chauffeur and sent him 
in. She was waiting at the gate when the 
girls arrived, and she greeted them warmly. 
“T’ve just been delightfully entertained by 
Lady Carruthers. And I think your idea of 
a community grandmother is great. I like 
Lady Carruthers because she’s so natural. 
I’ve had some experience in charity work, 
and I’ve found it usual for a beneficiary to 
assume a painful humility and a fawning 
attitude.” 

“There’s nothing fawning about Grand- 
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ma,”’ said Sue. ‘‘She says she’ll never toady 
to any human.” 

Mrs. Palmer laughed. “Good for her! 
She’s a native of my own state, and when I 
return I’m going to make some inquirics 
about her brother; if I learn anything I'll 
write to you, but don’t say a word to her un- 
less you hear from me. There’s no use to 
raise false hope.” 

“And I suppose Mrs. Georgianna Palmer 
will forget all about that before she turns 
the corner,” grumbled Sue after they had 
waved good-by. 

“Oh, you hopeless little pessimist!’ ex- 
claimed Lorena. 

They found Mrs. Carruthers in radiant 
spirits. “Why, Grandma, you look as though 
some one had lent you a million dollars,” 
said Sue. 

“They have—just about,” declared the 
old woman. “Look at this!” She held up a 
jar of nut meats. “And these—” She 
pointed to the bottles of pickles and olives 
and grape juice, the cans of potted meats 
and fruit and cartons of little cakes. 

“Fine, Grandma,” said Lorena. “Those 
little extras will tempt your appetite.” 

The old woman held up a bottle of grape 
juice. “I want you to take this to your pa, 
Sue Harris,” she said. “He told me tother 
day that he was gaining right along, but it 
struck me he looked more peaked in the 
face, and that grape juice is a fine tonic. And 
I wish you’d take that can of nut meats 
to Mollie Sullivan. She was wishing that 
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walnut trees grew in the desert, for she’s been 
hankering for some nut candy like she used 
to make in Missouri. I’ll give Morris some of 
those fancy cakes and canned fruit when he 
comes tomorrow. That youngest boy of his 
is dreadful pindling and minces over his 
victuals till he worries his ma. And those 
olives and oranges—I heard that Mrs. Jen- 
kins had been ailing all spring. Like as not 
they’d taste good to her, so—” 

“But look here, Grandma,” interrupted 
Sue, “the lady gave you those things for 
yourself.”’ 

Mrs. Carruthers’s eyes twinkled ro- 
guishly. ““To be sure!”’ she agreed. “So I can 
do just as I please with ’em, can’t I?” She 
studied Sue’s disapproving face. ‘‘Land sake, 


A BIGGER MAN THAN 
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girl, you don’t begrudge me a little pleasure, 
do ye? Mrs. Georgianna Palmer made me a 
free gift of these knick-knacks and no strings 
tied to it. Besides, I’ll keep part. Now, these 
teeny-weeny pickles—Jason will be tickled 
about them. He always was greedy for 
pickles. They’re so tasty like.”’ 

Sue threw up her hands. ‘Have it your 
own way!” she said helplessly. Lorena looked 
from one to the other, then burst out 
laughing. 

Lady Carruthers clapped her hands. 
“Now, don’t you two grandchildren think 
I’ve forgotten you,” she said. “It’s mighty 
good of you to stop and see an old woman 
instead of riding by in the bus. I’d get 
real down in the mouth if I didn’t have 


somebody to gossip with.’”’ She was busily 


-polishing glasses as she talked. “And now 
you're going to see how the Babcocks always | 


made punch.” 


Of course the girls refused and protested. 
Of course Lady Carruthers overrode them, 
and in no time at all she had rolled a couple 
of lemons and squeezed them and diced an 
orange and measured the grape juice and 
sugar and mixed all together with a dex- 
terous flirt of her wrist; then she filled the 
pitcher with water kept in the funny home- 
made cooler of Jason’s manufacture; trium- 
phantly she sat back in the rocking chair 
and sipped her glass critically while she 


beamed with pride at the girls’ appreciative’ 


comments. 


OTTO SCHWARTZ 


OWARD BALDWIN entered 
the outer office of the Ven- 
dome Paper Box Company. 

“‘I’d like to see Mr. 
Schwartz,’’ he said to the 
girl at the switchboard. “I 
want a job,” he added with a 
smile. “Baldwinismy name.” 

The girl thrust a plug into a socket. “A 
Mr. Baldwin to see you, sir, about a job. 
Yes, sir.” 

A moment later she turned to Baldwin. 
“Step in, please.’ 

Baldwin opened the door, on the glass of 
which, in large letters, was the name, “Otto 
Schwartz, Business Manager,’’ and stood 
beside a chair waiting for Mr. Schwartz to 
speak. The manager was a powerful man 
physically; even as he sat bent over his desk 
it was evident that he would measure well 
above six feet, standing. Baldwin was short 
and slender. 

“So you want a job? What kind?” 

“Anything at all I can do,” replied 
Baldwin. 

Mr. Schwartz frowned. “You don’t seem 
very sure what you want, but I need a man 
in the stock room.” He briefly outlined the 
conditions, and Baldwin was satisfied. 

Jeff Wilkins, who took care of the stock 
room in which were kept, among other 
things, samples of the fancier grades of boxes, 
was friendly enough to his new helper, but 
his first words were a warning. 

“Watch out for big Otto,” he said, ‘and 
do just what you're told. He’s a strict one, 
and he’s a Bolshevik when he gets mad.” 

Baldwin smiled and attended to his busi- 
ness. At the end of two weeks he knew as 
much about the stock room as Jeff. In fact, 
he knew a little more. 

One morning Mr. Schwartz asked for 
samples of two new, fancy boxes, numbered 
65 and 67 in the catalogue. Jeff could not 
find them. He was in the midst of a pro- 
longed but diligent search when r. 
Schwartz strode into the room. 

“Why didn’t you send up those samples?” 
he demanded. 

“I’m looking for them,” replied Jeff. 
“No. 65 and 67 seem to be missing.” : 

“Wilkins,” said the manager angrily, “if 
you can’t find them mighty soon, you can 
get your pay.” 

Baldwin climbed up the short ladder and 
fished two boxes out from the third shelf. 

“‘Here they are, sir,” he said. 

The manager took them and, without a 
word, left the room. Jeff seized Baldwin’s 
hand and pressed it. ““That was close,’ he 
said. “We'll have to be on our toes from now 

That afternoon Mr. Schwartz sent for 
another sample box to show to a prospective 
buyer. Jeff had not returned fram lunch, and 
Baldwin was alone. The box was an old one, 
—No. 14,—and it was on the top shelf. He 
climbed to the last rung of the ladder and 
lifted his stick to reach for it. In doing so he 
struck the electric light bulb, and it broke, 
leaving the stock room in darkness. He 
climbed down and ran out into the adjoining 
room to get another bulb, but found that all 
the lights in the room were beyond his 
reach. He returned to the stock room. It 
occurred to him that there was a piece of 
candle in his desk. ; 

It was against the rules to light a match 
inside the room, for the building was not 
fireproof; still, he feared that the manager 
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Again he swung, and the stream widened several inches 


would come down if he delayed much longer 
—and he knew what that would mean. In 
desperation he picked up the candle, lighted 
it and mounted the ladder. ' 

He was standing on the top rung, holding 
the candle in one hand, when he heard a step 
behind him. 

“Baldwin!” cried the manager. 

The shock had its natural etrect. Baldwin 
turned his head quickly and the next instant 
fell from the ladder into a pile of papers and 
excelsior on the floor. The candle slipped from 
his fingers into the inflammable material. 
Jumping quickly to his feet, he tore off his 
coat and threw it over the blaze. Then he 
got down on his hands and knees and beat 
out the fire round the edges. A few minutes 
later he stood up and faced the manager. 
The blaze was extinguished, but the room 
was filled with smoke. 

“You're fired,” said the manager. “You 
knew it was against the rules to light a 
match inside the building.” 

“T did,” replied Baldwin. 

“Well, then, what did you mean by doing 
it? Do you ever expect to make anything of 
yourself if you can’t obey? No, you never 
will. You'll go from bad to worse. I don’t 
want men like you about. Now get your 


pay. 
As Baldwin walked home, he turned the 
situation over in his mind. He knew he had 


done wrong in lighting the candle. He had 
disobeyed an order—and Schwartz was not 
the man to overlook it. There were plenty of 
other business men like Schwartz too. “I 
deserve what I got,” he said to himself, but 
that did not take the sting away. 

A few weeks later he joined Hook and 
Ladder No. 6—he scarcely knew why, except 
that his father had been a fireman, and the 
life had always appealed to him. He found 
the men good fellows, and they liked him; 
but they were inclined to rally him for his 
unwillingness to talk at times. Baldwin had 
not yet got over his unpleasant experience in 
the stock room. 

Business was increasing at the factory, 
and frequently the men worked overtime. 
One Friday evening the manager remained 
after all the others had gone. He was tired 
and sleepy, but a cigar would keep him 
awake. Sometime later he laid the unfinished 
cigar on the edge of his desk and pushed the 
a away from him with a sigh of satis- 

action. 

He threw on his fur coat, switched off the 
lights and made his way downstairs. As he 
stepped out into the wind he stopped and 
felt of his pockets absently, as though for 
something he had forgotten, then walked 
rapidly toward home. 

Some hours after Otto Schwartz had left 
the office the men of Hook and Ladder No. 6 
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“How is the cistern coming, Grandma?” 
asked Lorena. 

“All ready for the cement. Jenkins is go- 
ing to haul that Friday, then Jason and 
some of the boys will finish it. Right after- 
ward Jason allows he will go in and file on 
this one-sixty. That will be a happy day for 
him and me.” 

On their way home Lorena said that she 
thought it was perfectly sweet of the old 
lady to want to share those little luxuries 
instead of keeping them for herself, but Sue 
shrugged her shoulders. “Sweet—maybe,” 
she said dubiously. “But it’s easy to see why 
she is destitute. Why, if Jason earned big 
wages, she’d never have a cent.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


‘By Russell 


Gordon 
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were roused by the bell. A few minutes later 
the heavy truck was rumbling over the as- 
phalt of Main Street. Baldwin shivered as he 
clung to the side and struggled into his rub- 
ber coat. 

“It’s the old Vendome Building!’ shouted 
Sullivan, as the hook and ladder turned into 
Front Street. 

Baldwin stopped struggling with his coat. 
Down near the river he saw a mass of thick 
smoke. It was the Vendome—but nothing in 
the world could save it. He knew that imme- 
diately. The only thing to do was to try 
to save the grain elevator in the rear and 
prevent as much damage as possible to the 
fireproof Midiron Building adjoining the 
Vendome on the right. 

The wind was blowing a gale over the 
field in front of the two buil ings, and the 
eastern end of the Vendome, facing on a 
swampy meadow, was quite exposed. 

Other city fire apparatus arrived shortly 
after Hook and Ladder No. 6, and Chief 
Sommers used his men in the only available 
places: at the front and at the eastern end of 
the building. Soon a dozen streams were 
playing against the burning walls, but they 
seemed to have little effect; fanned by the 
wind, the flames shot into the air with a 
bright red glare and a mass of smoke. 

As early as five o’clock a large crowd had 
gathered in the field between Front Street 
and the river; a few had even waded into the 
marshy meadow, beyond the fire lines. 
Chief Sommers had been watching, from 
time to time, a huge water tank on the roof 
of the Vendome. As one of the upper floors 
fell with a crash and a volume of sparks, his 
gaze was anxious and worried; he shifted his 
eyes from the tank to a group of men work- 
ing like beavers in the street below. Among 
them was Baldwin. 

“When those roof beams burn through—” 
muttered: the chief. Again he studied the 
massive tank on the edge of the roof. ‘““There’s 
eight thousand gallons of water in that tank, 
and the fire’s creepin’ up pretty steady.” 

Once more he lowered his eyes to the men. 
If the tank should fall, as it must sooner or 
later, some of them would be killed, for the 
tank would probably break through the 
weak, burning wall. Yet, he needed the men 
there, and the length of the hose and the 
location of the fire plugs demanded it. For 
several moments he watched the white 
streams that shot upward against the Ven- 
dome and the eastern side of the Midiron 
Building. Then abruptly he smote the palm 
of his hand with a powerful fist and raised 
his voice. : 

In answer to his summons Baldwin, Sulli- 
van and Carberry came running from differ- 
ent directions. Despite their smoke-stained 
faces, the chief recognized them. He spoke 
quietly. n 

“Baldwin, you see that tank up there? 
Sommers pointed with his arm. ‘It holds 
eight thousand gallons. I want you to take 
an axe and let the water out. You can reach 
it from the other building. Sullivan and Car- 
berry, go along.” 

Baldwin studied the roof for a few seconds, 
and the situation was clear to him. He knew 
as well as the chief what would happen if the 
tank fell; he knew also that, with the water 
out, it would burn naturally, allowing the 
men below to work in safety. Another thing 
he knew; the chief had selected him, Howard 
Baldwin, the youngest member of Hook 2nd 
Ladder No. 6, for an extremely important 
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task. The thought gave him satisfaction and 
courage. 

On the roof of the Midiron Building the 
three firemen paused to consider the situa- 
tion. The top of the water tank was almost 
on a level with them. The roof about it 
seemed at first glance a solid mass of flame 
and smoke; but it had not burned evenly, 
and Baldwin was quick to notice it. Along 
the front of the roof ran a narrow tin coping. 
Over this was the only safe way of reaching 
the tank. 

“Tt’s no use, Baldy,” said Sullivan. 

“No, you can’t reach it,” said Carberry, 
“and you couldn’t get back, if you did.” 

Somewhere in the back of Baldwin’s 
mind a voice seemed to say, “‘Once you failed 
to do your duty. Don’t fail again.” 

His answer was to seize the short length of 
rope that Carberry carried. He threw off 
his rubber coat and tied the rope beneath his 
arms. With axe in hand he crawled over the 
edge, and Carberry and Sullivan lowered 
him slowly to the burning roof. 

As soon as Baldwin struck the narrow 
coping, he untied the rope and, on hands 
and knees, started crawling toward the tank 
that loomed huge and sombre against the 
shifting background of smoke and _ fire. 
Hundreds of people, watching from the field 
below, held their breath as they caught 
the first glimpse of the man crawling like 
a cat along the very edge of the burning 
structure. 

Not daring to look to right or left, Baldwin 

moved slowly. The tin was hot and burned 
his hands even through his thick gloves; 
but the tank was not more than fifteen feet 
away. 
Occasionally the wind would blow in 
fierce puffs and then would cease abruptly; 
at these moments the heat from the fire was 
almost unbearable. A yard from the tank 
Baldwin stopped. He had intended to chop 
at this point, but a sudden band of flame 
swept against the tank, and he saw the 
futility of it. The tar that covered the roof 
burned like tinder in such a wind. 

He took a deep breath. Beyond the tank, 
he remembered, the roof had seemed to 
burn less fiercely. In front of him the coping 
stretched forward, forming a narrow ledge 
against the straight, tin-covered side of the 
tank. There was no fire here, but the smoke 
swept up from below in a threatening man- 
ner. The ledge was too narrow to permit him 
to crawl; cautiously he stood erect and 
flattened his body against the water tank; 
foot by foot he advanced, and the wind 
pressed his body against the smooth tin. 
Little scales of dark, red paint chipped off 
behind him. 

Suddenly there was a heavy crash below, 
as of a falling beam; then the coping that 
he stood on trembled violently. Baldwin 
glanced up at the top of the dark tank 
against the sky. Had the huge rectangular 
structure lurched sidewise? It seemed so. 
Certainly he was no longer waiking on the 
level. The coping seemed to slope gently 
downward. At last he reached out and 
grasped the far corner of the tank. It was 
hot. He peered round and saw to his satis- 
faction that the fire had not reached this end; 
but it was only a scant two feet away. Still, 
there was room to place one boot. He 
braced his other foot against the tin coping 
behind him and raised his axe. 

Pacing nervously up and down in the 
street below, Chief Sommers watched 
Baldwin as best he could through the 
smoke, while he carefully made his way 
across the face of the water tank. With a 
deep sigh of relief he saw his man turn the 
corner. A little later, through the roar, he 
thought he detected the sound of his axe. 
Then the smoke cleared for an instant, and 
in the morning light he saw him with arms 
upraised. 

In the field across the street in the crowd 
there was another man who watched. There 
were beads of perspiration on his heavy fore- 
head—but they were not from the heat. His 
gloves were split across the backs from 
clenching his powerful hands. His hat was 
gone. Otto Schwartz was the one man there 
who knew how the fire had started. He knew, 
yet he would not admit it even to himself. 
No, it was his loss, and nobody should ever 
know. But that fireman— 

Despite the agony the manager felt, he 
could not help admiring him. 

“A brave man, whoever he is,” he said 
brokenly. 

Baldwin had selected a spot in the side of 
the tank, as low as possible. His first blow 
cut through the tin. As he swung his axe the 
second time he felt the coping shiver again, 
and then suddenly pitch outward. It was 
only a few inches, but Baldwin, with axe 


upraised, was barely able to save himself 
from a backward fall to the street. Again 
the coping sagged perceptibly, and with 
a heavy swing Baldwin struck his second 
blow. 

He knew well what that sagging meant; 
the fire was gradually eating the beams that 
supported the heavy mass of water. It was 
his axe against the fire to save the lives of his 
fellows below—and to save his own life. 
Desperately he swung, putting all of his 
strength into each stroke. 

He was hot, and his throat was dry and 
rough; but there was power in his arms and 
shoulders. If he could only see more plainly 
—but the smoke! And the sweat that trick- 
led into his eyes! Vaguely from the field 
came the cries of the crowd, mingled with 
the crackle and hiss of the fire and the steady 
roar of the hoses. 

Again he felt the coping tremble, and then 
sag a trifle. He had cut through the wood 
now, but there seemed to be a metal lining to 
the tank. With a vicious swing he struck it, 
and as the blade came out, a thin stream of 
water shot across the roof. Again he swung, 
widening the opening. A mass of smoke bil- 
lowed against his face, and a loud crash 
shook the building. Again he swung, and the 
stream widened several inches. He could hear 
the hiss as it turned to steam against the 
blazing beams and tar. One final blow he 
struck, and then he dropped the axe. 

Chief Sommers noticed the change in 
character of the fire; it was slight, but he was 
of the old school: he knew what had hap- 
ned. Through a rift in the smoke he saw 

man straighten up and start back. 
Sommers was not a religious man, but he 
prayed—and then he ran towards the Mid- 
iron Building. 

Baldwin reached the end of the tank in 
safety, but there were fifteen feet to cross to 
the other building, and the fire had increased 
while he worked. At a glance he saw that he 
could not cross the narrow coping on hands 
and knees now. Out of bloodshot eyes he 
caught a glimpse of two figures on the roof 
beyond, silhouetted against the sky. Car- 
berry and Sullivan were waiting. As he 
looked a third figure joined them. 

With wildly beating heart Baldwin let go 
his hold on the edge of the tank and stepped 
forward on the narrow tin. A misstep would 
mean disaster: on his right was a sheer drop 
to the street; on his left was an inferno. He 
took another step and another, bending for- 
ward, like a tight-rope walker on a slack wire. 
The strong wind tried to push him sidewise 
into the flames; his mind and muscles fought 
against it. 

Carberry had descended the rope and was 
waiting at the end of the coping. Baldwin 
took another step and another. His head was 
light, and his eyes were scalding hot; an em- 
ber stuck to his left leg and slowly burned its 
way into the flesh. Another step—a lurch 
forward—and he fell into the arms of Car- 
berry. The terrific roar from the street 
— to him but a part of the noise of the 

r 
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it took Carberry only a moment to secure 
the rope about Baldwin’s body. A minute 
later he was hauled to the roof of the Midiron 


Building by Sullivan and Chief Sommers; | 


and Carberry followed, hand over hand, 
when the rope was relowered. 

As Baldwin’s burns were being dressed in 
the field across the street he looked up at the 
tank. The far end was burning where the tin 
had melted, and he knew that his work had 
not been in vain. 

Suddenly the crowd that had gathered 
round Baldwin opened up, and a big, heavy- 
set man pushed his way to the side of the 
fireman. His right hand was outstretched, 
and his face was eager. 

“T want to shake the hand of that man,”’ 
he said in a loud voice as a policeman barred 
his way. “I am the manager of the Vendome 
Paper Box Company.” 

The sound of the familiar voice drove all 
pain from Baldwin’s body. In surprise he 
looked up at the manager and smiled—the 
frank, pleased smile of a boy. “I can’t shake 
hands,”’ he said, glancing meaningly at the 
bandages. “‘I’d like to some day, but not for 
doing my duty.” 

“Baldwin!” exclaimed Schwartz, taking a 
quick step backward and withdrawing his 
hand. “Baldwin,” he repeated weakly. 

“What's the matter with you?” de- 
manded the policeman, shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

Schwartz was trembling as though from 
shell shock; his light hair was plastered 
over his forehead with sweat. The policeman 


shook him again. “No matter,’’ Schwartz 
muttered and he walked away with his 
head bowed. 
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The “Old Squire” Stories 


By C. A. STEPHENS 


Vol. I. When Life Was Young 
Vol. H. A Great Year of Our Lives 
Vol. III. A Busy Year at the Old Squire’s 
Vol. IV. Molly’s Baby 


There is probably no other writer of stories in America 
who has written exclusively for one publication so long 
as C. A. STEPHENS has written for the Youth's Com- 
panion. To hundreds of thousands of readers a book 


from Mr. Stephens’ pen is a sort of literary Old Home 
Week. 


Each book in this series contains more than twenty- 
five of the author's inimitable tales of life on the Old 
Squire's farm. 


Attractively bound and illustrated, $1.75 a volume. $7.00 a set. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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HETHER OR NOT it is true there 

is no disputing about taste, it is very 

certain that you can’t argue about it 
with persons who have none. 


The World is so full of a Number of Motors 
I wonder how People grow up to be Voters. 


COMPROMISE in the unessentials of be- 
lief and conduct is a useful lubricant of life; 
but there are some fundamental things, 
essential to the spiritual life, on which no 
man can safely compromise. 


THE FREAK STYLES in women’s shoes 
that have had such vogue in the last year or 
two might be thought to make business 
good for the manufacturer. In reality they 
have had just the opposite effect. They have 
necessitated frequent changes in lasts and 
dies, and their sales life is so short that 
orders are often canceled before the goods 
can be made and delivered. The Bureau of 
Labor, which has recently made a study of 
the matter, finds that within four years 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, has lost ninety 
shoe factories and Lynn sixty-seven, chiefly 
from that cause. 


A REPORTER in search of a “human 
interest’? story asked a number of successful 
bankers and business men how they made 
their first thousand dollars. One of them 
replied that he didn’t make it in any par- 
ticular way. “It was like the old negro 
cook’s hash,” he said. “Some one asked her 
how she made hash. ‘Bless you, missus,’ she 
replied, ‘nobody makes hash. It — ac- 
cumulates.’” But you can’t get hash unless 
you save the materials as they accumulate, 
and you can’t get your thousand dollars 
unless you steadily save some of the money 
that you earn. 


WHEN the Dartmouth College authorities 
sought information about the amount of 
money that boys spend at college, they 
found that the mean point of expenditure 
was about $1535 a year—which was pretty 
nearly enough to send a boy comfortably 
through four years of college forty years 
ago. They made another interesting dis- 
covery. The quarter of the whole number 
that spent the least money took rank well 
above the average for the college. The 
quarter that spent the most money took 
rank well below the same average. Plain 
living is still the appropriate accompa- 
niment to high thinking—and still more 
perhaps to laborious thinking. 


THAT WAS AN OBSERVANT and in- 
telligent man who suggested to the com- 
panies that run the big Atlantic liners that 
they make over their steerage quarters, 
which are pretty much waste room since our 
immigration restrictions went into effect, 
into third-class accommodations for stu- 
dents. teachers, artists and other people of 
moderate means who want a trip abroad 
but have to consider where every dollar it 
costs them is coming from. The third-class 
cabins are comfortable and clean, but plain 
and economical of space. There are no extra 
luxuries to pay for, but the food, if less 
varied, is in quality just what the first- 
cabin passengers get. The idea has been 
extremely successful this summer; the new 
cabins have been crowded. 


“ye 
THE SECURITY PACT 


VER since the peacemakers met at 
Paris in 1919, France has insisted that 
any final settlement of the chaotic 

situation left by the war must include some 
guaranty of security against another inva- 
sion of French territories by the Germans. 
The original plan, agreed upon by Wilson, 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George, was for a 
sort of triple entente, by the terms of which 
Great Britain and the United States were 
to come to the assistance of France if it 
was invaded. That plan fell through when 
the United States refused its consent to the 
Treaty of Versailles. For five years the gov- 
ernments of France and Great Britain 
have been trying in vain to find some for- 
mula to take its place. 

British politicians have been fearful of 
making France too strong on the Continent 
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This statue, erected to the memory of Samuel Champlain, the French 
explorer of Canada, is the work of a British sculptor, Vernon March. 
It was unveiled on July 1 at Orillia, Ontario 














and anxious to preserve for their country 
that “splendid isolation’ which its island 
situation used to make possible. But the 
new security pact that M. Briand, after 
consultation with Mr. Chamberlain, has 
offered to Germany for acceptance is proof 
that Great Britain is at length convinced 
that it cannot hold aloof from European 

olitics. England is no longer ‘seated be- 

ind her inviolable seas.” ‘The airplane has 
changed all that. English soil is as open to 
one form of military attack as French. But 
it will be the more secure if the frontiers of 
France and Belgium, which, the last war 
proved, are the ultimate military frontiers 
of Great Britain toward the east, are as- 
sured against violation. So Great Britain 
yields the point and is willing to oblige itself 
to come to the defense of those frontiers 
against any aggression. 

To reach this agreement France gave u 
something too. French statesmen have al. 
ways declared that they could not sign any 
pact that covered only the territorial arrange- 
ments that the Versailles treaty made in the 
west. They were, they said, under obliga- 
tions to their allies in the east, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Germany must agree to 
respect the present boundaries of those 
countries as well as those of France and 
Belgium. \vell, M. Briand has done just 
what his predecessors would not do. The se- 
curity pact does not oblige Great Britain to 
guarantee the boundaries of Poland or 
Czecho-Slovakia, and it does not bind 
Germany to make no efforts to change those 
boundaries. France will still remain faithful 
to her allies and will make some sort of 
regional arrangement with them as soon as 
the other pact is agreed to. But France has 
given up the idea of forcing Great Britain to 
stand behind the Polish and Czecho-Slovak- 
ian frontiers. There France has yielded. 

What Germany will do with regard to the 
new pact—which is in truth the outgrowth of 
suggestions made originally by Germany to 
France—we do not know; but we can guess. 
We expect the Germans to ratify it. They 
are much more anxious to readjust their 
frontiers in the east than in the west. Most 
Germans are convinced that the future of 
their nation lies in that direction. They have 
won a point in that the settlement deals with 
the west alone. They are not bound to aban- 
don all efforts to relocate their eastern 
boundaries. Moreover, if they sign, the 


French will doubtless evacuate the Cologne 
zone and the Ruhr Valley at once. 

There is a good deal of optimism in Europe 
about the new pact. It may not work; it is 
a paper scheme after all, and there is much 
hot blood still protestant at the kind of settle- 
ment it proposes. But it is a long step ahead. 
It may be added that the agreement, when 
ratified, is to be registered with the League of 
Nations, and that it assumes the member- 
ship of Germany in the League. 
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THE DOOR IS OPEN 


F the thousands of boys whose thoughts 
in these vacation days are turning to 
college there are doubtless many who 

are asking themselves the anxious questions, 
“How can I go? How can I afford it?” Here 
is a true story that may help them to an 
answer: 

Thirty-nine years ago a young man en- 
tered a New England college from a little 
town on the Maine coast. He knew that his 
parents could help him little if at all, that he 
must earn his own way; and he was pre- 
pared to do it. His classmates knew that he 
was poor, but they thought little about it, 
for most of them were poor too. They saw 
that during the winter term he always 
stayed out to teach a district school, and 
they took it for granted that he worked at 
something during the summer, but they 
didn’t know that he often walked the forty 
miles between his home and the college town 
to save car fare. 

Throughout the four years of his course 
he was known as a “plugger’’; not. a brilliant 
scholar, but always a faithful student, to 
whom fell a number of prizes for excellence 
in one field or another. And so, in due time, 
he was graduated. 

Last month his alma mater called him 
from a Western city, where his salary as 
superintendent of schools is $10,000 a year, 
to make him a member of the board of trus- 
tees. She and other colleges had already 
honored him with degrees. 

In the course of a half-humorous com- 
mencement address he told more about his 
college days than even his classmates had 
known. He read some of the entries in the 
expense accounts that he had kept. One of 
them, for January 1, the beginning of a 
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term, read, “Cash on hand, 30 cts.”” Among 
the most frequent items was, ‘Repairs on 
shoes, 75 cts.” There were modest contribt- 
tions to the Y. M. C. A. and the Missionary 
Society and, most human and delightful of 
all, ‘For seeing the bear perform, 5 cts.” 

In his address the school superintendent 
who is regarded as one of the wisest and 
most forward-looking educators of the day, 
instead of lamenting what the world might 
call the hardships of his college years, ex- 

ressed his gratitude that he Ted had the 
lessing of hard work carried on side by side 
with his class-room studies. His summers in 
a fishing schooner on the Banks had taught 

him lessons not to be found in books. , 
boy can work his way through college 


. today as well as he could forty years ago, or 


better. No one need fear to try it. One who 
has the right stuff in him can earn not only 
his necessary expenses but enough to leave 
something for the just demands of recrea- 
tion. He can even see the bear perform. 
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THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


UYING and selling on the installment 
plan has increased enormously in the 
last twenty years. There was a time 

when it was regarded as hardly respectable 
to do business in such a manner, and when 
any employer who found that an employee 
was furnishing a house or buying an auto- 
mobile in that way—though the days of 
which we write really antedate the auto- 
mobile—would have dispensed with the young 
man’s services at the earliest opportunity. 

Now the installment plan has become a 
recognized method of trade, and it is proving 
to the great majority of buyers and sellers 
mutually satisfactory. The practice has 
indeed been common in certain business 
dealings for many years. The purchase of a 
house, for example, was nearly always in 
essence a purchase on the installment plan— 
so much cash down, the remainder in the 
form of a mortgage, to be paid off after a 
certain number of years. The most conserva- 
tive business men never criticized that sort 
of buying on the installment plan, even 
when they could not approve of the buyin 
of a piano or a set of books or a horse an 
buggy on the installment plan. 

Of course, like all other conveniences of 
life, the installment plan is not without its 
drawbacks and dangers. People ought not 
to make it a habit; they ought to reserve 
it for special and exceptional purchases. 
Because it does seem so easy and convenient, 
it is likely to tempt heedless ~~ into 
commitments that as time goes on they find 
themselves unable to sustain. 

But heedless people are bound to get into 
trouble any way. They always did, even 
before the installment plan of doing business 


was devised. 
ed 
TICK-TOCK 


OME are born the masters and others 
the slaves of time. There are persons 
whose life is not tied to hours. They 

move, if not by absolute impulse, at any rate 
with a large sweep of natural achievement. 
They pass up and down the world, doing 
their work, of following their pleasure, with- 
out troubling themselves to glance often at 
the clock. There must be such things as 
time-tables, and at times they must be con- 
sulted. But as for a perpetual consciousness 
of the crowding hours, such people have it 
not, and no discipline or pressure can make 
them have it. 

Then there are the slaves, the people who 
never get away from the exact minute and 
never can. Whether such persons existed in 
the days of hourglasses and sundials may be 
a question; but probably they did, for the 
necessity of a regular schedule is inherent in 
many minds. Such people get up by the clock 
and go to bed by the clock. ‘They eat and 
drink by it. That they should work by it is 
natural enough; but the pity is that they 
play by it also. In a sense, no doubt, the 
work of the world is best done by these 
people; but they weary others, and, oh, they 
do weary themselves. ; 

No doubt, as in so many other things, @ 
medium habit is best, and no doubt there are 
many who trouble themselves enough and 
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not too much. Yet it is astonishing how 
sharply the world is divided into time-mind- 
ers and time-forgetters, and it is an impos- 
sible task to transform one class into the 
other. The masters of time ever maintain a 
lordly indifference to it. The slaves still 
carry a clock in their brains, and through 
their lives always sounds the burden of it, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, stretching with remorse- 
less iteration into the endless vistas of eter- 


nity. 
~~ 
CITY AND STATE 


HE city council of Chicago has just 

passed a resolution calling on the op- 

pressed citizens of Cook County to sep- 
arate themselves from the State of Illinois 
and erect an independent commonwealth; 
to which is added an invitation to any adja- 
cent counties that may feel inclined to throw 
in their lot with the new state to do so. Not 
long ago it was reported that Detroit and its 
suburbs were seriously considering getting a 
divorce from the State of Michigan; and 
every once in a while some one in New York 
announces that the metropolis will never 
get “a square deal” until Long Island and 
the southern end of the Hudson Valley are 
set off from ‘‘up-state.” 

We do not apprehend any immediate ac- 
cession to the number of stars in our national 
ensign from any of these sources. The ties of 
association are strong. State pride in the 
greatness of Illinois or Michigan or New 
York still beats in the heart of a citizen of 
Chicago or Detroit or New York. It is not a 
simple thing to arouse the interest of a ma- 
jority of voters in such an issue, or when 
that is done to carry the project into effect 
against the protests of the rest of the state. 
In fact a state cannot be divided without 
the consent of its legislature as well as that 
of Congress. 

That is, in brief, the cause of the restless- 
ness among the politicians and, to some ex- 
tent, of the people of the great cities. No 
matter how the population of those centres 
increases, the state constitutions usually 
prevent them from controlling the legisla- 
tures. That was the plain intent of our fore- 
fathers, who were chiefly a country folk, 
suspicious of the influence of a great city and 
determined to prevent a single community, 


however large, from dominating the state. 
Their descendants who still live in the coun- 
try feel exactly the same. They do not want 
constitutions changed or the legislative ap- 
portionments altered. They are jealous of 
the constantly growing strength of the cities; 
they suspect that a large proportion of the 
citizens of foreign birth that they contain 
are not yet sufficiently educated politically 
to exercise the power to which their mere 
weight of numbers would entitle them. 

On the other hand the urban represent- 
atives complain that the ‘‘up-state” voters 
interfere too much in the government of the 
cities, refuse to pass legislation that the 
cities need and demand, enforce laws and 
restrictions that are hateful to city-dwellers 
and, above all, refuse to take any steps to- 
ward giving the cities their proportional 
number of seats in the legislature. 

The struggle is an old one; it did not ap- 
pear for the first time in the United States. 
Wherever the city, a compact, self-conscious, 
political unit, highly organized and full of 
civie pride, has sprung up and grown at the 
expense of the countryside, the same jeal- 
ousies and hostilities have arisen. In ancient 
times the city usually won in the end. Baby- 
lon, Athens, Rome, Constantinople and in 
later years Venice, Genoa and Florence dom- 
inated the provinces or countries of which 
they were the centres. But in modern times 
the emphasis has shifted from the city to the 
state at large. Our country-dwellers are not 
peasants and have a political education equal 
to that of their city cousins. The question 
that must be settled is one of political phi- 
losophy. Do democracy and representative 
government demand an exact apportion- 
ment of power according to population, or 
have communities so much inherent indi- 
viduality that it would be unjust to permit a 
single one, however magnificent in size and 
wealth, to dominate all the rest? 


42 
THE STARS THIS WEEK 


HIS week is a favorable time to become 
acquainted with the constellation called 
the Scorpion. It can be seen in the south 
as soon as the sky is dark enough. Its most 
conspicuous star, Antares, is a red star, be- 
tween two and three handbreadths above 
the horizon—extend the arm and bend the 
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fingers to get this rough but convenient 
measure. 

Antares is the middle one of three stars in 
a nearly straight line and about equally 
spaced: your thumb at arm’s length will just 
about go between them. A little to the nght 
is another line of stars, set the other way, 
like the blade of a sickle, with the first three 
as a handle. The first impression of this line 
is of three stars, but a fourth at the tip of the 
blade is immediately taken into 
the picture. This  sicklelike 
group is the upper part of the 
Scorpion. 

But the ancient astronomers 
saw more than this, and with 
these stars they grouped a 
number of others that certainly suggest the 
creature for whom the constellation is 
named. The cut shows the principal stars 
assigned to the Scorpion, and below is the 
creature they suggest. Can you make them 
fit? It is probably easier to follow the im- 
agination of those who invented this con- 
stellation than it is with any other. The tail 

is particularly interesting 

, to examine with an opera 
+h glass or small telescope 
because of the tiny pairs so 





‘ close together. ; 
er, Still farther to the right 
ae are the stars that are im- 


agined to represent the 
pair of balances. Originally 
these were taken to repre- 
sent larger claws for the 
Scorpion, The balances are 
called by their Latin 
name, Libra. 

The red star in the middle of the Scor- 
pion’s body is called Antares, ‘the rival of 
Ares (Mars),”’ because of the resemblance in 
color to the planet still visible just after sun- 
set. It is a mass of incandescent gas, larger 
than our sun. It seems dim because it is so 
far away; were we as near to it as we are to 
our sun, the heat would be intolerable. This 
star is also referred to by astronomers as 
“alpha Scorpii’ ; that is, ‘number one of the 
Scorpion.” Alpha, being the first letter of the 
Greeks’ alphabet, was used by them for the 
numeral one also. In this way the ancients 
tried to indicate the relative brightness of 
the various stars in a constellation. They 
gave the second numeral, beta, to the star 
just at the bend in the tip of the sickle blade. 


THIS BUSY WORLD 


HE beautiful monument to Samuel 

Champlain, a picture of which we show 
on the editorial page, was unveiled on 
July 1, on the shore of Lake Couchiching at 
Orillia, Ontario. That town is near the site 
of Cahiague, the village of the Huron In- 
dians where the great explorer passed the 
fall and winter of 1615. The monument is 
erected to mark the spot where the white 
race first entered what is now the province 
of Ontario and to serve as a “symbol of 
good will between the French- and English- 
speaking people of Canada.” It was not 
many years ago that another memorial to 
Champlain was erected on the shore of the 
beautiful lake that bears his name, at 
Crown Point, New York. 


x echo of the upheaval that has shaken 
Russia was heard in New York recently 
when the police, following an order of the 
courts, ousted the clergy of the Orthodox 
Cathedral in Ninety-seventh Street and 
installed Bishop Phillipovsky and _his 
followers in their place. The former bishop, 
Platon, has never recognized the authority 
of the reorganized church in Russia and is 
still hostile to the soviet régime. For five 
years the courts have been considering 
which faction of the ¢hurch should control 
the Cathedral. The population of New York 
is SO cosmopolitan that the quarrels and 
enmities of old Europe are often rehearsed 
in its streets. Only a few days after the scene 
at the Russian Cathedral, there was a lively 
set-to in the Italian quarter of the city 
an rival parties of Fascisti and So- 
cialists. 


TH aspect of the United States Senate is 
changing fast. Without Lodge, Brande- 
gee, Spencer, La Follette and Ladd it will 
indeed be a different body; and now Senator 
Underwood of Alabama announces that he 
will not be a candidate for reélection. He is 
one of the ablest of the Senators. He came 
to the Senate after a distinguished career 
in the House, was for a time the floor leader 
of the Democrats and was a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination last year. His 
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withdrawal will be a distinct loss to the 
Senate. 


9 of Mr. Kipling’s most entertaining 
stories of what we may call the roman- 
tic-mechanical kind is called With the Night 
Mail. We have not yet reached the point 
when the Night Mail crosses the Atlantic 
Ocean between sunset and sunrise. Perhaps 
we never shall. But a Night Mail is already 
in operation between New York and Chi- 
cago. It leaves either end of the route at 
about eight o’clock, standard time, and is 
due at the other city in less than nine hours 
flying time. The pilots are guided over the 





course by thirty-two great beacon lights, 
each of five million candle power, approxi- 
mately twenty-five miles apart. These lights 
are so brilliant that on a clear night they can 
be seen almost fifty miles. There will be three 
stops for transferring the mail to the relay- 
ing planes, one at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, 
one at Cleveland and one at Bryan, Ohio. 


Each pilot carries a parachute for emergency’ 


use and a number of powerful flares that can 
be dropped to illuminate the surface of the 
ground beneath if for any reason the beacon 
lights are not visible. Planes of a new type, 
especially designed for this service, are 
being built and will soon be in use. 


fe. August approaches there are disquiet- 
ing evidences that there may be enough 
trouble between the coal companies and 
their employees to lead to a strike in either 
the anthracite or the bituminous industry 
or both. The hard-coal miners are out for a 
ten-per-cent raise in wages when the present 
agreement terminates next month. The em- 
—— announce that prices are already so 
high and the demand for anthracite is so 
much reduced by the use of oil for fuel that 
they must press for lower instead of higher 
wages. The two parties to the controversy 
are at present far apart. Unless they come to 
an agreement there may be an interruption 
in the mining of hard coal that will mean 
hardship and the usual profiteering market 
that accompanies a strike. The United Mine 
Workers are also reported to be considering a 
strike in the soft-coal industry, on the ground 
that the railways and the mine operators are 
trying, contrary to their agreement, to dis- 
rupt the miners’ union. Whatever happens in 
the soft-coal field will be the result of a gen- 
eral prostration of the industry owing to too 
many mines and too many miners. There is 
more coal regularly produced than the coun- 
try can absorb. Almost everyone connected 
with the business, except in some low-cost, 
non-union mines, is chronically dissatisfied, 
and if a strike occurs it will probably be 
because that seems to be one way of getting 
for a time at least, a shortage of coal and 
consequently higher prices. . 
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WE GUARANTEE 
FOR 25 YEARS 


—and sell at 
factory price 












So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations 
that we are willing to make you 
the following liberal offer: 





If the New Companion Sewing Machine 
you select is not perfectly satisfactory in 
every particular after you have tried it in 
your home three months, we will RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense. 








NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. There’s 
no other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 
New Companion. It is full ball bearing, easy 
running, and has complete set of best attach- 
ments. Each machine is warranted for 25 
years. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Companion has all the features of an up-to- 
date machine, including also many new im- 
provements found on no other. These are all 
fully described in our illustrated booklet. 


OUR LOW PRICES are possible only b 
we sell direct from “factory-to-home.” Other- 
wise the price of the New Companion would be 
DOUBLE the pres- 
ent price. We offer a 
choice of nine differ- 
py oo: 
, Cabinet 
and Electric models, 
and pay all freight 
charges to your near- 
est freight station. 


ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS 





Not only does our 
Factory-to-Home 
System enable you to 
obtain a high-grade 
machine at a very 
low price, but we 
also have an arrange- 
ment whereby the 
—— may be spread over several months. 

his makes it possible for anyone to own one 
of these first-quality New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior machine, but get 
full particulars from us before making a 
selection. 





The Portable Electric 





Just send your address on coupon 





Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 7305 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: I want to. know more about 
the New Companion. Without obligating me 
in any way, please send your new illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also |FREE TRIAL OF- 
FER and explain ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
upon which I can purchase. 


) OEP PET EER TREC T OE CCC PTT Ore 
Re ee ee ee ee 


OTN ds de ne 6d wedccequcaaeaeut 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts 














THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


CHILDREN’ 
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RAY COON AND THE STRANGE BIRD 
By 8. H. Smith 


NE Autumn day as Ray Coon 
went whistling through the 
woods he met Chubby Coon 


and Bunny Gray and Tiny 
Gray all chattering in great excite- 
ment. 

“‘O Ray Coon,” Tiny Gray called, 
“over in Farmer Bear’s cornfield 
there’s a funny bird with a fan.” 

‘“‘“He opens and shuts the fan,” 
Bunny Gray put in. 

“And he talks,’’ Chubby Coon 
added. ‘‘He says things in a big deep 
voice like a drum.”’ 

Ray Coon shrugged his shoulders. 
“I don’t believe all that,”’ he said. 

“Well, you come and see,’’ Chubby 
answered with spirit. ““There—do you 
hear that?”’ 

Ray listened. Sure enough, strange 
sounds were coming from the field not 
far away. ‘“‘Is this bird sitting in a 
tree?’’ he asked. 

The others shook their heads vio- 
lently. ‘‘Oh, no, on the ground all the 
time,’’ Chubby replied. 
‘*‘He doesn’t walk, 
either; he struts.”’ 

‘He strutted toward 
us,”’ said Tiny Gray, 
her eyes very large. “‘I 
was afraid.”’ 

Ray Coon squared his 
shoulders. “‘Well, I am 
not afraid,’’ he said. 
“Come along; let’s see 
whether he will strut 
toward me.”’ 

“But he drags his 
wings,’’ Bunny said, hes- 
itating. 

‘*Well, if you're 
afraid,” was Ray’s an- 
swer, ‘‘hold on to my coat-tail, Bunny. 
And, Chubby, you hold Bunny’s coat- 
tail, and Tiny, you hold Chubby’s. 
Now, off we go.”’ 

His manner made the others feel 
brave. ‘‘Forward strut!’’ he cried, and 
they lifted their feet and trod grandly. 


v9 
Now, What Do You 
“Ghink of “Ghat ? 


By Pringle Barret 


| SSO O'Connor has lost 
his hat. 

He’s looked in this and he’s 
looked in that, 

And he’s really as troubled as 
troubled can be, 

For he cannot at all remember, 
you see, 

What in the world it could 
possibly be 

That he did with his hat. 
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Reddy Fox 


DRAWINGS BY 
PAUL MASON 


When they reached the cornfield 
Ray stopped marching suddenly. The 
queerest-looking creature that he had 
ever seen was moving round among 
the cornstalks. 

“‘That’s not a bird,’’ he said in a 
loud whisper. ‘“That must be—why, 
it must be a beast.”’ 

Presently he plucked up courage. 
**Pooh, it isn’t much of a beast, after 
all,’ he said. ‘‘Let’s advance 
on it and put it to rout. One, 
two, three—march!”’ 

On they went, but not 
very fast, for Tiny Gray was 
holding back hard. 

**Ho, I don’t see any fan,” 
said Ray, marching steadily. 
‘And no more do I hear any 
dreadful voice.” 

“You just wait,” 
Bunny in a whisper. 

All at once the strange 
creature looked up. Then all 
at once it changed in an as- 
tonishing way. Its tail seemed 
to turn into a great spreadin 
fan; it came died leeward 
with dragging wings and bobbing 
head, saying remarkable things in a 
loud voice. 

““O dearie me!’’ said Ray Coon. 
“What kind of an animal is this any- 
way? And what does it want?”’ 

Vinsss we'd better run,’” Bunny 
whispered in his ear. 

“Well, it might be just as well,”’ 
Ray whispered back. Then he raised 
his voice. ‘‘Column wheel!’’ he called 
loudly. 

But that was more easily said than 
done, for Tiny Gray knew that when 
the column wheeled she would be at 
the tail end of it, and she wasn't going 
to risk that. With shrill squeals she 


said 








O dear, just look at that! 


jumped from one side to the other, 
pulling Chubby Coon with her. She 
wouldn’t let the column wheel. 
Chubby Coon in turn pulled Bunny, 
and Bunny pulled Ray. BS in a minute 
the whole column was see-sawing 
like mad. 

That seemed to astonish the creature 
with the big tail; he dragged his wings 
worse than ever. 

“Right about face!’’ called Ray. 
But he could not make up his mind to 
turn his back on the fierce bird, and 
so the column went on jiggling. 

All at once they heard loud laugh- 
ter. Not many yards away Reddy Fox 
was standing with his hands on his 
hips shouting with laughter. 

“So, you're going to fight Farmer 
Bear’s turkey gobbler!’’ he cried as he 
slapped his bes in glee. 

Ray’s heart sank. It was bad enough 
to be in such a fix; now that Reddy 
Fox had seen him he would never hear 
the end of it. 

Something had to be done, anyway; 
they could not go on like this. All at 
once he made up his mind. 

‘Forward charge!’’ he cried. At 
the same instant he made a wild lunge 
forward. 

It was so sudden that his compan- 
ions did not have time to pull away. 
The whole column charged straight 
‘on the enemy. 

The next thing they knew they were 
all squirming on the ground; the 
gobbler was somehow in the midst of 
them, and there was a great deal of 
squealing and squawking, with legs 
and arms waving and feathers flying. 
Above it all sounded the loud laughter 
of Reddy Fox. 

It was all over in a minute. 

Ray Coon never could: remember 


Who's afraid? 


a 
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July 30, 1925 


“Che Lucky Penny 


Py May Justus 


Ir you should earn a penny, 
How lucky that would be! 

And though you have not any 
To keep it company, 

‘Tis luck if you will take it 
And carry it along 

And in your pocket shake it 
And sing this little song: 


Ho, for the lucky penny! 
‘Tis better than not any, 
Hey, diddle-dee! What luck 
for me 
To earn two times as many! 


Now you may think it funny, 
What I am telling you; 

But keep your lucky money 
Till there are pennies two; 

And when their jingle, jingle 
Is like a little song, 

Take up this dee-dum-dingle 
And sing it loud and long. 


Ho, for the lucky penny! 
"Twas better than not any, 
Hey, diddle-dee! I'll soon have 

three, 
And soon three times as many. 


\ a 4 


afterward how he got himself and his 
companions out of the mixup. But 
presently they were all on their feet 
running for dear life toward the fence. 

Once safely on the other side of the 
fence, they turned and looked back. 

To their surprise the turkey gobbler 
had not followed them. He seemed to 
be very busy out in the middle of the 
field; apparently he had found some- 
thing else to do. There was a great 
flapping and scuffling going on. Ray 
was | cong at first; then he under- 
stood—the gobbler had turned on 
Reddy Fox. 

“O dear,” said Ray, “‘just look at 
that.” 

The next moment Reddy broke away 
and came racing toward the fence; he 
climbed it like a flash. Seeing Ray and 
the others, he slunk away among the 
bushes. 

Ray looked at his companions. They 
were a good deal tumbled and tousled, 
but they were not hurt. 

‘Let's go home,”’ said Ray. 

As they walked home he said to 
himself so that the others could not 
hear, ‘‘I truly must be more careful 
about rushing into things.”” 

But anyway it was a comfort to 
remember that Reddy Fox would 
probably keep quiet about the ad- 
venture. 











July 30, 1925 
B Oo Y S SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity) ; 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates ! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 








SNIPS Set of 7 Transvaal surcharged 1887, Cat. $2.85 
for 50 cents. Set of 12 Transvaal 1885-93 1/2 
p. to 10 sh. Cat. $17.93 for 21-4 dolls. Transvaal £5 green 
1885 Cat. $5 for $1.50, all unused with gum; others in stock 
too. Fine used Rhodesie as follows:— 1901 7 /6 Cat. $2.50 for 
75 cents. 1906— sh. 6d, 3sh., 10 sh. set of three Cat. 
$7.25 for $1.50, 1906 £2 only $2.50, 1896 4 sh. scarce 75 
cents. Many other bargains offered -. to_ buyers of 
above. Leonard Brand. 51 Teignmouth Road, Crickle- 
wood, England. 


100 °stames)§ FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
Sycamore Bldg., 213 Milwaukee, Wis. 








FREE! Any one of the following packets of stamps to 
* every applicant for our bargain net approvals 
enclosing 2c to cover cost of postage. 100 varieties all 
countries, 25 Czecho Slovakia, 25 Portuguese Colonials, 
25 Bavaria, 50 Hungary. 

LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP Co., Station F, Toronto, Canada. 





GREAT CURIOSITY PACKET! 104 unused foreign 
stamps in blox, set Air Mails, big 20 page price list, all 
for only 12c. RUEGER STAMP COMPANY, 31 Cambridge 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


50 





varieties Scandinavian stamps and a 
free packet other foreign stamps. 
PHIL LUNDSTED pe Cottage, Maine 


10c 


FREE 50 diff. stamps to those asking for approvals. 
Send for Bymor Bargain Lists. We Want Collections. 
BYMOR STAMP CO., DEPT. Y, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Stamps sent on approval at 70% 


10% DISCOUNT discount from standard prices. 


Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. A.B., Hanover, Pa. 





SWAP STAMPS IN MANHATTAN EXCHANGE. 
Trial membership and lists 15c, application blank free. 
H.N. Martinsen, Manager, Box 34, Sta. K, NewYork City. 





FRE One Indo-China cat. $2.00 to every applicant for 
approvals enclosing a 2c stamp. THORNHILL 
STAMP EXCHANGE, Box 233, Vallejo, California. 





Roumania 40 var. 1 


4c. 25 var. Guatemala 30c. 50 var- 
Danzig 30c. 1 


10 diff. Ireland cat. 76c only 25c. 
H. GEORGE, 985 - 7th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ackets from 75 to 90% off the cat. 


Send for a free list of 
rs Washington St., San Francisco. 


R. Hill Stamp Co., 367 





500 Mixed U. S. and Foreign stamps lic. 1000 Hinges 
10c. R.H. Carlton, 366 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah. 





20 Varieties unused free. Postage 2c. 
Y.C. MIAMISTAMP CO., Toledo, O. 


STAMPS 





150 STAMPS FREE. 
Co., Auburndale, Mass. 


POSTAGE 2c. Reliance Stamp 





STAMPS 1-4c, 1-2c and ic 
JOSIAH BABCOCK St. Joseph, Mich, 





100 All Different stamps for 5c to approval applicants. 
Hoellers. A851 E. 32nd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
hinges lic. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





25 “Precancels” and copy _cetgu's Precance! Partner” 4c 
to approval applicants. Vern Badger, Brooksville, Florida 





$1 Stamp Coll. 10c. Album free. 1000 hinges 10c. Burn- 
ham Sanford, 12 Cherry Street, Potsdam, N.Y. 





He ja (Arabia), 3 fine varieties 10c postpaid. Packet 
JAZ list free. ' ALLION, Angola, Indiana. 





500 Diff. Stamps 25c. 1000 Diff. Stamps 80c. Alden 
C. Johnson, 196 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 





GUIDE to Collecting and packet fine stamps 25c. Approvals 
against reference. Betts, 1402 Adams, Saginaw, Mich. 





SA Sa SSaIeao] 
The Clutch of the Corsican l 


By Alfred H. Bill 
An American lad’s thrilling adventures in France fi 


during Napoleon's reign. Frontispiece. $2.00 
l THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
Seeseasoeasead) 


8 Arlington Street Boston 
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© SIAMPS TO STiIctr. ¢ 


COMMEMORATIVES OF 1925.—At the 
pace at which the governments of the world are 
producing the special adhesives called com- 
memoratives it is not improbable that 1925 will 
be a “record” year for this class of stamps. 
Thus far since January more than two hun- 
dred such pieces of postal paper have appeared, 
and many others are promised for the months 
ahead. Some of the more interesting of recently 
issued commemoratives are herewith described: 

Czecho-Slovakia. The inscription ‘Congres 
Olymp. Internat. Praha 1925’’ has been sur- 
charged on three values of the 1923 series. 
Thus overprinted, the stamps prepaid postage 
while the International Olympic Congress was 
in sessiyn in Prague. They were sold, however, 
at double the face value, and part of the reve- 
nue thus obtained will be devoted to financing 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


a need 


DEGYPTE 


+ 


ROYAUME 


AIR POST! j 














EGYPT greets the International Geo- 
graphical Congress —SOUTH AFRICA 
introduces the airplane.—CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA prepares for the next 
Olympic games 


the journey of. the athletes whom Czecho- 
Slovakia will send to the Olympic games in 
Holland in 1928. ara 

Uruguay. The passing of two centuries since 
the founding of Montevideo, capital and chief 
port of Uruguay, is thought to be the reason for 
the appearance of three stamps with a design 
showing a scene described as “the landing of 
thirty-three patriots,” and having an uplifted 
arm that holds a broken chain, symbolical of 
political liberty. 

Japan. In honor of a quarter-century of 
married life by the Mikado the Nippon postal 
officials have issued a series of four silver- 
wedding stamps. It will be recalled that when 
the Mikado, who was them imperial prince, 
was married, in 1900, a single commemorative 
appeared. When the prince became ruler, 
about a dozen years later, another special __, 
set was issued. . 

Latvia. To commemorate the founding 
of the city of Libau Latvia is issuing bi-col- 
ored stamps in five values. 

Roumania. The fiftieth anniversary of 
the organizing of the Roumanian Geograph- 
ical Society has been commemorated with 
stamps in denominations of 50 bani and 1, 
2,3 and 5 lei. They sell at a premium, the 
extra money thus obtained presumably 
aiding the society. 

Dominican Republic. From February 27 
to July 12 the people living under this 
government were required to use, whenever 
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design showing a portrait of Columbus sur- 
rounded by caravals and surmounted by a star. 

Honduras. When Dr. Miguel Paz Barahona 
was installed as President of Honduras several 
months ago the event was commemorated by 
the issuing of three stamps, each 1 centavo in 
value, in colors of blue and brown and red. A 
portrait of the new executive is the uniform 
design. 

Portugal. On April 9 in two different years 
Portuguese soldiers were fighting in Flanders— 
against troops of Spain in 1484 and against 








those of Germany in 1918. In commemoration, | 


a “Comrades of the Great War’ series has 
appeared—four 10-centavo stamps, in red or 


brown or green or blue, and a 20-centavo, | 


orange-brown, which is a postage due. The 


uniform design of the 10-centavo stamps is a | 


winged feminine figure, shown inscribing a | 


shield of honor, a cross and soldiers in battle. 
The dates 1484 and 1918 and the text ‘‘Padroes 
da Grande Guerra,” from which the set takes 
its name, appear on all five stamps. 


+ ¢ 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS.—Conm- 


memorating the International Geographical 
Congress held at Cairo in April, Egypt issued 
three stamps,—5 milliémes, brown, 10 mil- 
liémes, rose, and 15 milli¢émes, blue,—which 
were good for prepaying postage only during 
that month. The uniform design is a medallion 
in which figures Thoth, the ancient Egyptian 
god of science, who is shown standing and 
writing within a frame the name of the ruler of 
Egypt, King Fuad I. This design should appeal 
to King Fuad, as he is himsel* a philatelist. 


* ¢ 


SOUTH-AFRICAN AIRPOST.—For use on 
mail transported by airplane between Cape 
Town and Durban, by way of Mossel Bay, 
Port Elizabeth and East London, the Union of 
South Africa has issued a series of airpost ad- 
hesives. The common design is a “flying ma- 
chine” aloft, with the inscription ‘“‘Air Post’’ 
above it. The name of the country appears in 
both English and native wording,—South 
Africa at the top and Suidafrika beneath the 
central vignette,—and ‘‘Lugpos,”’ meaning 
“Air Post,” is at the foot, flanked by circles 
containing the numerals. Values and colors are: 
1 penny, red; 3 pence, blue; 6 pence, violet; and 
9 pence, green. 

¢¢ 


ATHLETICS.—In order to raise money to 
aid the activities of the Sports Association in 
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domestic mail was sent, a series of commem- 
oratives instead of the current stamps. 
These new adhesives, issued by presidential de- 
cree, were to mark an anniversary of the evacua- 
tion of United States troops. The decree itself, 
however, does not mention that purpose, but 
orders the stamps printed on behalf of “the 
erection of a postal and telegraph building in 
the capital of the republic, for which authoriza- 
tion will be asked from the National Congress.” 
On mail to foreign countries the ordinary 
stamps were employed. ; 

Brazil. A commemorative, 1000 reis, claret, 
honors Ruy Barbosa, journalist and orator, 
who was instrumental in inciting the rebellion 
in 1889 that led to the organization of a pro- 
visional government in Brazil. That temporary 
government some months later proclaimed a 
republic with Manoel Deodoro da Fonseca as 
the first president. ; 

Paraguay. In connection with the holding of a 
Pan-American Congress at Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Paraguay has issued a series with a 


HUNGARY raises money for athletics.— 
JAPAN honors the Mikado’s 
silver wedding 


Hungary the Magyar postal officials have is- 
sued a series of stamps with designs symbolical 
of various athletic games. Values and designs 
are: 100 korona, violet-brown and green, march 
of athletes; 200 korona, green and brown, win- 
ter sports; 300 korona, blue, skating; 400 
korona, green and blue, swimming; 500 ko- 
rona, dark brown, fencing; 1000 korona, red- 
brown, Boy Scouts; 2000 korona, brown-violet, 
football; and 2500 korona, greenish brown, 
jumping. This is called a “‘charity”’ set, but it is 
speculative in character. The face value of the 
eight stamps is 7000 korona, but at the Hun- 
garian post offices the purchaser must pay 14,000 
korona, and in this way the extra desired 
revenue is obtained—at philately’s expense! 
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BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 


As a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
gauge, 250 hi 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
from Lar | ae Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 
etc., and large price list. 


PIKES PEAK STAMP co., a Colo. 





“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “MYSTERIOUS” PACKET! 
ONTAINS stamps from the lands of cannibals, hea- 
thens, sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included 

are Travancore, Dutch Indies, Siam, Kenya and Uganda, 
Persia, Gold Coast, Federated Malay States, Africa, Abys- 
sinia, Nyassa, Congo, etc., etc.!! This wonderful packet 
containing 105 all diff. (mostly unused) for only 8 cents 
to approval applicants! Big Price List Free with each 


order. Mystic Stamp Co., Dept. 9, Camden, N. Y 





100 NEW EUROPE 


All different, a wonderful collection of these popular stamps, 
cataloguing several dollars, free to applicants for our Net 
Approvals, send 2 cents postage. 


BADGER STAMP COMPANY 


Box 64 Milwaukee, Wis. 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, fine 
stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. scale, 
ruler; good stamp from_ Kenya and Uganda 
(cannibal land!), Gold Coast, Persia— all for 
6 cents to applicants for Tib-Top Approvals! 

TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Palmer Lake, Colo. 


TIP- 
TOP 





+. First-class stamps of Peru and South 

South America America at moderate prices sent on 

approval. Deposit of $1.00 and up. Oger Peru: Packet 

No. 9, 50 diff. Catal. $10 for $2.50; Packet No. 10, 60 diff. 
Catal. $20 tor $6.00. Registered. Cash with order. 
A. O. MILLER, P. O. Box 1551, Lima, Peru 





BISHOP’S BONANZA FREE 


25 stamps free to applicants for our packet approvals 


BISHOP STAMP CO. 


4367 Schenley Farms Terrace Pittsburgh, Pa. 





11 different Albania, cat. value $1.56, for 30 cents. 
12 different Bosnia, cat. value $1.09, for 30 cents. 2 


different Portugal commemoratives, 1925, for 80 cents. 
Donald White, 56 Jordan Ave., Wakefield, Mass.*- 





COINS For Sale. California gold $¥% size, 27c; 8% 
size, 53c. 100,000 German Marks and catalog, l0c. 


N. SHULTZ, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to 567 and a surprise 
packet given to those requesting for my 1, 2, and 3 


+ am Cc ap- 
provals and also my 50% discount and better. Charles 
W. Schmidt, 3227 B t., Wissi ing, Phila, Pa. 








AMBESIA, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allen- 
stein Stamps. Menagerie Collection, Album, only 10c. 
LIBERTY STAMP CO., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





500 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 50c. 
packet No. P. 127 (Cat. over $20). 
Strand, London W. C. 2, Eng. 


Mention bargain 
Bright & Son, 164 





GOSH! 1000 European, 75c. Fine W. I. Stamp to Ap- 
* proval Applicants. Send reference NOW to 
West INpigs STAMP CoMPANY, Ponce, Porto Rico. 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE — Splendid assortment Inde- 
pendent State Danzig free for 2c. 200 Different 18c. 
60 U.S. 12c. Midland Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 


1000 


Send 18c¢ for year’s subs. to THE STAMP HINGE, new 
stamp journal; packet stamps included free. 
FELLOWSHIP AGENCY, Fresno, California 





DIFFERENT GENUINE STAMPS, only $1.00 
Guaranteed to please or your money back 
C. E. Nickles, 2938 Rodman,Washington, D.C. 











52 Diff. U.S. Special Issues, ete., for 10c. 105 

U Diff. Foreign—N. Borneo, Malay, 2tc., for 10c. 
@ We E. A. MOSELEY joomfield, Mo. 
Buyers. 300 


THREE IRISH FREE to Aggreved 
different stamps, 25c; 1000, $1.00. C. H. Hollister, 
Mukwonago, Wis. 





500 MIXED U. S. Old and New 10c. 100 diff. Foreign 
10c. Album lic. WEATHERBY, Medina, Ohio. 





Approval selections at bargain price. References. 
George Tisserant, Church St., Ozone Park, Long Island. 








100 Var. Fine British Colonials, 50c. William 


McFarlan, Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 





packet of stamps, inc. Siam, Newfoundland. 
Send postage. H. C. Buchholz, Norwood, Ohio. 


FREE 





pt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 


ans AMPS. 105 China, E 
fo ‘= iL & CO., Sta. A8, Boston 


tures) 3c. A. BULLAR 
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OLD BRIG’S CARGO 


By Dr. Henry A. Pul 


A tale of mystery and treasure-hunting with the 
best background an adventure story can have 


l —the sea. Frontispiece. $2.00 
The Atlantic Monthly Book Shop, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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FOR REMEMBRANCE 


By Anne Goodwin Winslow 





No one even knows 

Whose house it used to be 

That stood where that great tree 

Now stands and grows 

And makes another home for happy things 
Through the returning springs; 


But you can see 

The old foundation there 

And tell 

How solidly and well 

Its stones they laid; 

For so they would have made 
Their planted hopes more fast, 
More fair 

The dreams they tended; 

And on this hill they came to sleep at last 
When these were ended. 


So few there are who ever pass 
This way 

Or brush aside the grass 

Or care to know 

That not a tracé 

Of those who sleep below, 

No mound or stone, 

Remains today, 

Except low-lying in a hollow place 
Some bits of marble overgrown 
With moss, whose blackened letters say 
Two words alone, 

_A tiny protest in the face 

Of vast oblivion. 


Ah, “Little May.” 

The lightest breath can frame 
So small a name, 

A bit of broken stone 

Make known 

So brief.a history; 

Yet what this tells 

Of you is all there can ever be, 
And all your claim 

To earthly immortality 

Is just three syllables! 


THE VIAL OF PERFUME i 


HERE they lay, ready to be packed, some 
carefully selected gifts for the missionary 
far away on the other side of the world. 
The lady who was sending them reached across 


her desk, and suddenly the room was filled with : 


a strangely sweet perfume. It was as if a gentle 
breeze had stolen in at the window across a 
garden of roses—yet it was winter, and outside 
the ground was covered with snow. In stretch- 
ing out her hand the lady had overturned a vial 
of delicious perfume, a little of which poured 
out upon the gifts that were to be sent on their 
mission. 


In far-away China a tired little missionary © 


opened a package from America, and a strange 
sweet fragrance greeted her like a breath from a 
rose garden at home. It brought her an added 
joy that the gifts alone could not have given. 

We are always giving; sometimes because we 
delight in giving, sometimes because we see the 
need and feel a sense of duty; but all the time 
close beside our gifts stands an unopened vial, 
and when we pour out some of its contents upon 
our gifts it increases the value tenfold. 

Oh, the vials of love and cheerfulness un- 
opened in our hearts! Let us keep them sealed 
no longer, but pour out their contents upon our 
gifts, whether they are for loved one or the 
stranger. How wonderfully the presence of a 
loving spirit enriches even the noblest of gifts! 


“THE WOP” 


IS name was hard to pronounce—so they 
called him ‘‘the Wop.’’ He appeared at 
the mouth of the shaft one day in April. 

By means of profuse gestures he made it known 
that he had walked much of the hundred and 
fifty miles from the city and was looking for 
work. A good-natured foreman put him down 
on the book as No. 409, gave him a shovel and 
sent him down the shaft to perform ordinary 
labor. Some of his fellow workmen laughed at 
the man’s unintelligible attempts to speak Eng- 
lish; most of them ignored him. In a little while 
the Wop had learned the routine, which, for 
him, was nothing more than to fill a barrow 
with earth and take it to the shaft. 

No one knows just how it happened. But 
there it was—a stick of dynamite and a short 
length of sputtering fuse attached, lying on the 
ground near the portable forge. There were 
then about thirty men in that bit of the tunnel, 
many feet under the surface of the ground, and 
there was only one way out—up the shaft lad- 
der at the end of the working. There was no 
elevator save the ‘‘dirt hoist.’’ This short sec- 
tion of the great aqueduct had not been joined 
to the rest of the tunnel; it was a blind alley at 
both ends. 

Some one pointed to the dynamite and 
lighted fuse. No one was quick enough to take 
hold of the dynamite and disconnect the fuse. 
Instead, with one accord, they ran toward the 
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single ladder—that is, all save the Wop. It was 
the brightly glowing fuse end doubtless that 
caused the panic. These men were accustomed 
to dynamite; but it was always fired by an 
electric detonator. Some of them said afterward 
that it was the hissing point of fire that fright- 
ened them. Whatever the reason, they stormed 
the shaft, and under their rush the ladder 
swayed and fell. They were trapped. 

It was the Wop that saved their lives. He saw 
and understood. With a warning cry he 
swooped down on the dynamite. The fuse was 
almost burned out. He did not try to detach 
fuse and fulminating cap. Instead he turned to- 
ward the far end of the tunnel. Part way down 
the tube was a huge mound of loose dirt waiting 
to be removed. The Wop ran up this sloping 
mound and hurled the explosive as far as he 
could. That instant came the explosion. Hap- 
pily the great pile of earth acted as a baffle 
plate. The men were deafened, but no one was 
injured save the Wop, whose face and neck were 
badly burned. 

“Tt’s funny,” said one of the Wop’s fellow 
workers, ‘‘but none of us thought of the man’s 
being human like us. We couldn’t understand 
his queer talk and laughed at him. But he was 
‘white’ all through. We learned that he had a 
wife and three children and loved them as much 
as we loved our families. Yes, he was ‘white.’ 
His skin was swarthy, and his English was 
terrible; but he was ‘white.’”’ 


’ 


MATCHING WITS WITH A BAD 
ELEPHANT 

ERE at the Bronx Zodlogical Park, writes 

Dr. William T. Hornaday, the wits of 

six men have fought a battle three years 

long with the cunning and strength of one lone 

African elephant; there were two or three 

months during which I was very much afraid 
that old Khartum had us all beaten! 

It was all about the fence around his private 
park and the gates appertaining thereto. You 
see, a steel fence so enormously strong that‘a 
ten-foot elephant weighing four or five tons can 
not bend it, break it or push it over would be a 
very unsightly structure. What is the use of 
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have been a little stronger. With one mighty 
thrust of that colossal head, the top bar was 
sheared from its bolts at both ends, shot up 
three feet into the air and landed on the pave- 
ment with a loud bang. : 

It was heart-breaking, but the joke was on us 
so clearly that everybody had to laugh. Then 
our iron-workers flew to work again and put in 
three more spike-studded bars. When they 
finally said ‘‘all right” the big doors swung 
open. Keeper Thuman skipped to safety, and 
the old fence-smasher heaved himself out. He 
looked just once at the previous weak spot and 
passed on without even testing it. Then, care- 
fully and systematically, and in about a dozen 
places, he tried the strength of that much- 
abused fence. The spikes bothered him. They 
annoyed him, and in the end they completely 
baffled him! After half an hour he “threw up his 
hands” and accepted defeat. 

That was nine months ago; and he has not 
since that time assaulted either fence or gate. 
He has now no visible tusks, because in working 
with them against stone, concrete and steel he 
has worn them down to the gums. 


A SUSPENSION BRIDGE OF WOOD 


HE accompanying photograph shows the 

very interesting wooden suspension bridge 

over the historic Mohawk River at 
Schenectady, which was built by the celebrated 
engineer Theodore Burr, who was a cousin of 
the no less celebrated Aaron Burr. 

Suspension bridges consisting of a footway 
supported by ropes or iron chains have long 
been known, says the Mentor, but the bridge 
here illustrated seems to have been the first 
successful attempt to construct a long-span 
wooden suspension bridge on scientific prin- 
ciples. It was, in fact, the pioneer in suspension- 
bridge construction, for it was built in 1806-08, 
several years before Sir Thomas Telford and 
Sir Samuel: Brown in England built their first 
suspension bridge of iron links. 

The bridge at Schenectady was nine hundred 
feet long and rested on masonry piers in addi- 
tion to the land abutments. Credit for success- 
fully completing this work should be given to 
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The suspension cables of this old bridge are composed of laminated planks, bolted together 


having an exhibition animal if you have to hide 
it behind walls of steel? 

As Khartum grew in height, weight and mis- 
chievousness our troubles grew. First he found 
out that when the ground was soft in the spring 
he could push the steel posts of his fence out of 
alignment. So we had to put a big steel brace 
behind each post. Then he found that the top 
bar was weak, and he bent it into a twisted 
mess. We put railroad iron on top of it; and 
then that great mountain of mischief pushed 
with his head until he broke some of those irons 
in two and sheared off the five-eighths-inch 
steel bolts that held them. He wrecked one 
panel of the fence so completely that when we 
rebuilt it we took the broken posts and ar- 
ranged them as an exhibit, to show visitors 
what an elephant’s strength could do. 

At last Khartum became a regular besom of 
destruction. He attacked cut stone, concrete 
and wood and all metal that he could break or 
bend. By keeping everlastingly after him with 
steel plates and protecting spikes we made his 
indoor quarters impregnable; but the yard 
fences and gates were a different matter. Our 
chief constructor, Mr. Merkel, and I tried one 
thing after another in vain. Finally, we decided 
that the only answer was ‘‘spikes’’; and we re- 
solved to stake everything on one last con- 
trivance. 

We hired a spike factory to swage and turn 
3470 big and unbreakable conical steel spikes, 
two and five-sixteenth inches long and one and 
one-eighth inch in diameter at the base. They 
really were as sharp as needles. Our own men 
set them into flat steel bars, and with them 
they copiously decorated Khartum’s fences and 
gates. 

Well, the old fellow was turned loose in his 
yard for a try-out, and in just ten minutes he 
had found the one solitary panel that might 


David Hersey, an old-time stone mason, who 
was “boss of the job”; for it is due to the 
thoroughness of his workmanship in nasonry 
and timber that the bridge withstood storm and 
freshet for two thirds of a century before it was 
finally torn down. 

The massive wooden cables were built up of 
two-inch planks of Norway pine—overlapping 
so as to make a continuous cable support—and 


* when completed were each three feet by four 


feet deep. The man standing at the left of the 
picture gives a good idea of the massiveness of 
this construction. 

After many years of service the bridge 
became weakened by rotting timbers and lack 
of repair, and four additional piers were put in, 
one under the centre of each span. In 1833 a 
succession of barnlike structures was built, 
inclosing the bridge and converting it into a 
long, dark tunnel, faintly illuminated at night 
by four oil lamps. In time this old, weather- 
beaten structure, crude as it was, acquired a 
quaint picturesqueness that delighted the eye. 
In 1872 the bridge was finally condemned and 


demolished. : 


THE FALSE LIFT 


OSS FIELD at Arcadia, California, was 
the largest balloon field in the United 
States during the war. There they trained 

men for service in observation and flying bal- 
loons. The government has kept the field open 
and its balloon school active. The commandant 
at Ross Field has a lively sense of humor, and 
his story of a landing made during a balloon 
race in 1924 recently amused the members and 
guests at the monthly dinner of The Los An- 
geles Adventurers Club. 

“‘We left Ross Field in three balloons, four 
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men to each basket,’”’ the commandant told us. 
“The day was fine, the air currents gentle, and 
everything seemed propitious. In my balloon 
basket were two who had enough enthusiasm 
for six. The other man and I were seasoned. 

“We drifted quietly in one direction, threw 
out ballast and rose to another level and started 
on-.a_ different course. Again we lifted and 
changed direction. For hours we zigzagged. 
Presently we found that our gas bag was near- 
ing the ocean, and right away a discussion be- 
gan. One irrepressible argued for a trip to the 
island of Santa Catalina, thirty miles off shore. 
It would be worth while, an adventure we could 
talk about. 

“Then one of the others cupped a hand 
around an ear and advised our enthusiast to 
listen. From far out to sea came the booming of 
heavy guns. The fleet was having battle prac- 
tice. That settled it. No man cared to go bob- 
bing round in an atmosphere that was all 
hashed up by shells of all sizes, from a three- 
incher up to sixteen. 

“So we let out gas and dropped down to a 
few hundred feet above ground and looked 
round. A long, rather narrow body of water 
showed just below us; it was Los Alamitos Bay. 
The balloon showed a desire to lie down and 
stretch out for a long rest. It.sank until our.drag 
rope trailed in water. Just then we spied a boat, 
in which three men were fishing. In stentorian 
tones I bellowed down to them, ‘Grab that rope 
and tow us ashore, will you, boys?’ They laid 
aside their tackle and started for the rope, 
shouting a cheerful acquiescence. 

“They got hold of the rope, took a couple of 
turns round the after thwart, and made fast. 
Then two gripped the oars and began to row. 
The balloon was absolutely inert, until the rope 
tightened. Then she got what we call a ‘false 
lift,’ and up she went. Took the bit in her teeth 
and tried for altitude. 

‘We scrambled to get her under control. Wild 
yells floated up to us from below. The boat was 
dangling about sixty feet above the bay, her 
nose pointing at the water. Three raving luna- 
tics clung to her thwarts and gunwales, while 
they shouted their opinion of the fool balloon- 
men who had tricked them in this fashion. 

‘There was only one thing-to do, and we did 
it. We pulled the valve cord stoutly. Instantly 
the balloon started for the water at about a 
mile a minute. The boat struck bow on, scooped 
some water, but slid forward, owing to the 
hitch, and lay right side up. The balloon basket 
landed on her bow. Four balloonists hot-footed 
it up her to get on top of the bag. 

“One of the men in the boat fought his way 


‘out from under the folds of the half-empty bag, 


cut the rope and yelled orders. The boat cleared 
itself, and two rowed while the third bailed. 
They opened*out distance between themselves 
and us as rapidly as possible. Then a gasoline 
launch came out, rescued us and towed our ship 
ashore. It will be a long time before those fisher- 
men attach their boat to another balloon.” 


. A CUNNING EXPEDIENT 


HE frequent discussion in The Companion 

of the cleverness of foxes brings to a read- 

er’s mind a story frequently told by Uncle 
Charles Castner, whose boyhood was spent in 
western New York eighty years ago. When he 
was a lad about thirteen years old his older 
brother dug out a family of foxes and made him 
a present of one of the litter. 

The little animal was kept in captivity for a 
little more than a year, when it made its escape. 
It had been an intractable and morose prisoner, 
seldom or never responding to kindness, and 
Mr. Castner said he was not altogether sorry to 
lose it, though he still retained an unrequited 
affection for the fox. 

Once at large it became a nuisance, having 
lost a large measure of its natural awe of man 
while gaining in wariness and cunning. Domes- 
tic poultry for miles around suffered, and it 
even attacked and killed young lambs when 
the opportunity offered. 

It was hunted almost constantly, but de- 
veloped an uncanny ability to escape. When 
pursued by dogs it either ran to a large swamp, 
where its trail was invariably lost in the watery 
expanse, or made its way to Nine Mile Creek, 
which flowed past the Castner farm. Though 
this was a comparatively small stream, mostly 
in open country, the dogs, no matter how widely 
they circled, could never again pick up its 
scent; and the fox was popularly known as 
“the Fish,” on the theory that it must go and 
stay below the surface to elude its pursuers as 
it did. This came nearer the truth than even the 
author of the name suspected. 

One afternoon its former owner was standing 
behind a fence near the creek when he heard 
the baying of the hounds, and presently the fox, 
which he recognized by a cropped ear, the tip of 
which had been lost when it was captured, came 
into view. It was greatly exhausted, evidently 
from a long run, and went wearily downstream, 
partly wading and partly swimming, till he 
was opposite a huge willow a hundred yards 
below where it had entered the creek, when it 
suddenly sank from view. 

Dogs and hunters came up, but made only a 
perfunctory search, evidently regarding them- 
selves as beaten from the outset. Young Cast- 
ner kept out of sight and said nothing; his 
sympathy was with the hunted fox. The next 
day he investigated the willow, finding under 
its roots, as he- had expected, a shallow niche or 
cave the entrance to which could be reached 
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only by diving beneath the water. This hiding 
place was not large enough for a den and was 
then empty. 

The lad chuckled and kept his secret; but 
not long afterward his point of view underwent 
a sudden change when his pet bantam rooster 
was killed and eaten by the fox. He then 
blocked up the entrance to the little cave with a 
log, and bided his time. Within a week the fox 
was again pursued and promptly made its way 
to the creek. It dived as before, but almost 
immediately reappeared and climbed the bank, 
evidently planning to head for the swamp. As 
it was less exhausted this time and seemed 
quite likely to escape from the dogs, young 
Castner shot it. 


ONCE WAS ENOUGH 


T was the practice of the late Booker T. 
| Washington to spend a part of his time 

among the rural population of his own and 
neighboring states, in order that by acquainting 
himself with the conditions under which his 
people were living he might the more wisely 
minister to their needs. Now on one of these 
journeys the pastor of a small parish, being in 
sore need of a counselor and friend, enlisted 
Mr. Washington’s services in his own behalf. 
His salary, it seems, had been in arrears for 
months, and—what was worse—there was no 
prospect of payment. After sympathetically 
listening to the preacher’s tale, Mr. Washington 
generously agreed to devote an evening of his 
time to an attempt to win the recalcitrant flock 
back into a state of liberality. The announce- 
ment that the great leader of the colored race 
was to speak brought out an attendance that 
packed the meetinghouse to the very doors. 

Wisely the speaker began afar off, and 
gradually led up to the real question. In due 
time, however, he came to the gist of the mat- 
ter and told the people unequivocally that they 
must pay their pastor a living wage, that they 
must. pay him in installments at regular inter- 
vals and that they must pay ungrudgingly. 

“Upon the majority of those present,” said 
Mr. Washington, ‘I could see that my counsel 
fell with effect. But there was one old fellow in a 
rear seat who, whenever I touched upon the 
matter of compensation, would slide down a 
little from an upright position and then, while 
partially hiding his face behind the brim of his 
hat, would exclaim, ‘We ain’t gwine t’ pay no 
sal’ry dis yeah.’ 

“At first I ignored this interruption and pro- 
ceeded calmly but firmly to drive home my 
lesson. In closing I thought it wise to enumerate 
my three points again. 

“*Remember,’ I repeated, ‘you must pay 
your pastor a living wage; you must pay him at 
stated and regular intervals; and you must pay 
ungrudgingly, for the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver.’ 

“Again came a deep, sonorous voice from 
beneath the hat-brim, ‘Ain’t gwine t’ pay no 
sal’ry dis yeah.’ 

‘“‘Hereupon,” continued Mr. Washington in 
relating the incident, ‘‘I stopped short and said, 
‘Uncle Jake, should you mind standing up and 
telling us why you object to paying any 
salary?’ 

“The old man was unabashed and, springing 
to his feet, shouted: 

“Well, sah, we done paid him for dem same 
sermons las’ yea 


A JOKE ON THE JOKER 


HE poet and essayist Eugene Field was a 

tireless collector of rare books and an 

equally tireless joker. In Eugene Field's 
Creative Years Mr. C. H. Dennis tells a dozen 
stories about the lovable humorist, any one of 
which is worth repeating. This is one of the 
most amusing. 

A frequent companion of Field in his tours of 
the bookshops, during his visit to London, was 
a native of Vermont, then living in the English 
capital, one George Herrick. It had long been a 
favorite joke of Field’s to go into a bookshop 
and with an air of great solemnity ask the 
proprietor for an expurgated edition of the 
poems of Mrs. Felicia Hemans or of the works 
of Hannah More. Herrick on some occasions 
had participated in this joke. One day when he 
and Field were walking together he stopped in 
front of a bookshop and said: ‘‘I know the man 
who keeps this shop. He is the most solemn of 
mortals, and he never sees a joke. Go in and ask 
him for an expurgated edition of Mrs. Heman’s 
poems. He will fall over with astonishment. 
I'll stay outside, for I once played a joke on 
him, and he has never forgiven me. If he sees 
me, he will suspect that I put you up to making 
game of him.” 

Field agreed. He entered the shop and asked 

: his deepest bass tones whether he might ob- 
tain there an expurgated copy of the poems of 
Mrs. Felicia Hemans. The bookseller showed no 
astonishment at the question. “Yes, I have it,’ 
he said directly. ‘‘But the book is very rare and 
costly. Will you pay a fair price for it?” 

Field thought to himself: ‘This fellow is a 
priceless numskull, or else he thinks he can 
bra zen it out. He'll be great fun.’’ Aloud he 
said: “Of course I'll pay a fair price for it. Bring 
i out. I haven’t very much time.’ 

The bookseller placed a badly bound little 
volume in Field’s hands, saying: ‘‘Here it is. 
The price is one guinea. 





THE 


Field hastily opened the book at its tit!e page 
and read: 


The Poems of Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Selected and 
arranged, with all Objectionable Passages Excised, by 
George He rrick, Editor of Isaac Watts for the Home, 
The Fireside Hannah More, ete. 


Silently paying down his money, Field took 
the book and departed. He found no Herrick 
awaiting him at the shop door. The next day he 
received a letter from his friend saying that 
Herrick had been called to Lambeth Palace to 
collaborate with the Bishop of London in pre- 
paring an edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress that 
would give the youth of the land knowledge of 
the strength and literary excellence of John 
Bunyan without bringing a blush to the cheek 
of modesty. 


JUST WORDS 


RS. MARY AUSTIN, in her recent book, 
Everyman's Genius, declares: “Few 
people will see in the present craze for 

the cross-word puzzle a device of the deep-self 
to provide itself with a larger English vocabu- 
lary in which to deliver the rapidly ripening 
fruit of social experience, but I make no doubt 
that this will prove to be the case.”’ 

The shallow-selves of the casual reader and 
the ardent puzzle-fan will hardly accept such a 
profoundly serious explanation of their enjoy- 
ment of a clever diversion. But they will cer- 
tainly not deny the extension of their vocabu-~ 
lary, not only by the addition of new words, 
unfamiliar variants of old ones, terms of chem- 
istry, anatomy, zodlogy and other sciences, but 
by the inclusion of mythological and historical 
names and scraps of foreign languages. 

“Does there remain in the United States, I 
wonder,” humorously inquired one puzzle- 
solver recently, ‘‘any human being who sees a 
newspaper and can wield a pencil who has not 
made acquaintance with Ra, the sun god, Eos, 
the goddess of dawn, Ate, the goddess of mis- 
chief, Og, king of Bashan, and Gog, co-giant 
with Magog? It cannot be!” 

Another puzzle-worker, a trifle cross with 
any who depreciate cross-word puzzling, chal- 
lenges them to define, offhand, twenty-five of 
her newly acquired words, “reeled off without 
stopping to think or choose, but all perfectly 
good words.”’ If you too solve cross-word puz- 
ales, you probably know them also. If not—do 
you? 

Although certainly “perfectly good’’ for use 
when you need them, they are scarcely such as 
you are likely to need very often, but here they 
are: 

Ait, ai, kea, em, en, eft, ret ryot, yen, obi, os, 
alb, om, orlop, aye-aye, stele, awn, dulse, cam, 
tael, proa, moa, pawl, paca, pac. 


ROUNDING OUT HIS TRIP 


IDING in an old-fashioned coach, es- 
R pecially over rough and ill-kept roads, 
was a test of endurance and temper such 
as we, who travel in comfortable trains running 
upon smoothly laid rails, can hardly imagine. 
In his Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop 
the Rev. Daniel S. Tuttle relates a funny little 
story that illustrates the hardships of early 
passenger transportation in the West. 

One forenoon the coach rolled into Denver, 
and the six horses came prancing up to the office 
of Wells, Fargo & Co. A large crowd was as- 
sembled, as the incoming and outgoing of the 
daily coaches were the great events for the 
town. At the stop the only passenger quickly 
threw open the coach docr, leaped to the 
ground, ran hurriedly across the street and, 
turning what the bcys called a hand spring, 
stood on his head with his heels up against a 
supporting wall. 

Several men followed after him, quite sure 
that the passenger was crazed by his long, 
sleepless ride. One said to him in a tone of 
sympathy: ‘‘Why, cap’n, what’s the matter?” 

Slowly coming to a right-side-up posture, he 
answered: ‘‘Well, my friends, I'll tell you what 
it is. This standing on my head is the only one 
pesition that I haven’t been in during the last 
twenty-four hours in yonder tumbling coach, 
and I wanted to make the thing harmonious 
and complete all around by carrying out the 
full programme.” 


THE SCAR TATTOOING OF THE 
SEPIK 


Beatrice Grimshaw saw on her visit to 

the land of the head hunters—the Sepik 
River, in New Guinea. Miss Grimshaw, says 
the Wide World, is the first white woman to 
ascend the Sepik; she was lucky to get in and 
perhaps luckier to get out, for the people are 
cannibals. This is how she describes their 
peculiar “scar tattooing’’: 

The scar tattooing of the river is one of the 
first things to strike a traveler’s eye. Every man 
of full age is scar-tattooed in raised patterns as 
thick as a pencil over his back, shoulders and 
arms. On the point of the shoulder the tattooing 
sometimes becomes a real work of art resem- 
bling a coat of arms or an elaborate monogram. 
Down the back the tattooing runs in neat rows 
of scars raised high above the skin; sometimes 
it shows a pattern of raised dots placed at 
regular intervals. Always or almost always it 


Me were the strange sights that Miss 
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is clean, neat and sharply finished. No Sepik is 
considered to be a man till his tattooing is done. | 
The men will not admit him to their confer- | 
ences in the club house, the girls will not marry | 
him, till he has passed this ordeal. | 
And it is an ordeal! All through his boyhood | 
the dread of the tattooing days haunts the 
Sepik child. He is never allowed to forget it. | 
Whoever quarrels with him, whoever is of- | 
fended by him, taunts him in advance. “Wait | 
till you are tattooed—ah! ah! I shall be there! | 
I'll give it to you then!” And the boy creeps | 
away with fear in his heart. Youths have been 
known to die under the tattooing. 
day comes when the old men declare that 
there are two or three boys in the village who 
are growing up fast, and that it is quite time 
to tattoo them. They are caught, dragged for- 
ward and, with the whole village looking on 
delightedly, flung on the ground and held down 
by heavy logs, on the ends of which their special 
enemies gladly volunteer to sit. Then the opera- 
tors take bamboo knives and set to work. 
The shrieks of the victims rise ceaselessly, but 
are drowned by the fierce beating of the village 
drums and the cries and taunts of the lookers- 
on. The work goes on for hours. At the end the 
youths are flung bodily into the water of the 
river to wash their wounds clean, and then the 
sap of a certain tree is applied as an antiseptic. 
In a day or two red clay is rubbed into the 
wounds. For many weeks the youths are shut 
up in strict seclusion, lying on their faces and 
hardly able to move or eat. Sometimes the loss 
of blood kills directly in the actual tattooing 
process; sometimes a delicate boy dies after- 
wards. But most survive, and in nearly all 
cases the scars are astonishingly clean. No 








white person thus far has been able to discover 
how the raised effect is produced with such 
certainty and we It might puzzle any 
of our own surgeons to duplicate it. 


A SALMON ON THE TABLECLOTH _ 


ist, some of whose best work belongs to | 

America—published at the age of sev- | 
enty-five a delightful volume of reminiscences. | 
In his younger days he was one of the famous 
group of Pre-Raphaelites, which included 
Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Millais and Holman 
Hunt; and he has many amusing anecdotes to 
relate of his old friends. 

Holman Hunt, painter of the Finding of Christ 
in the Temple, told him that, having himself 
designed a frame that he thought would afford 
the most suitable setting for the famous picture 
he took his design to Green, his old frame 
maker, to execute. When it was completed he 
went to inspect it and found it entirely satisfac- 
tory. He told Green so. 

“Ah,” said the old man, surveying with a 


Mi HENRY HOLIDAY, the English art- 


proud and lingering gaze his handiwork, which | 


was as yet empty, “but you'll see the picture 
will set it off amazingly!” 

A hostess who held the usual housewifely 
opinion of the relative importance of cookery, 
napery and china would probably have felt that 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti on one memorable oc- 
casion when he was a dinner guest was no less 
guilty of placing the setting before the jewel. 
Fortunately the friends with whom he dined 
were artistic and enthusiastically shared his pre- 
dilection for fine and antique china. In the cer- 
tainty that he would appreciate their treasures 
the whole dinner was served in beautiful speci- 
mens, and for their better display the dishes 
were all set upon the dining table, instead of 
being served from a side table or a buffet. 

The salmon, we are told, was served in a 
noble dish, evidently a precious example. When 
the cover was removed Rossetti started and, 
leaning over to examine the dish, took it in both 
hands and turned it upside down to see the 
marks on the back, leaving the salmon on the 
tablecloth. At the same time he exclaimed: 

“The very dish I was going to get tomor- 
row!” 

The lady was so elated at having cut in just 
in time to secure the prize for herself that she 
quite forgave the irreverent treatment of her 
salmon and her tablecloth. 


A LESSON IN MANNERS 


E find in an English newspaper a story 

that is attributed to Mr. Lloyd George, 

who is reported to have told it on his re- 
turn from his recent trip to the United States. 
We suspect that the story is not his, but that of 
an ingenious British jokesmith; however, it hits 
amusingly one of our national failings. 

In going from New York to Chicago, the ex- 
premier is represented as saying, I observed a 
pretty little girl chewing gum. Not only did she 
chew it, but she insisted on pulling it out in long 
strings and then letting it fall back into her 
mouth again. Finally when the thing was be- 
ginning to get on my nerves the child’s mother 
leaned over and in an audible whisper said: 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever 


You ought to know of the successful results of the Hayes 
Method. Many cases cured permanently. 
Particulars and references by addressing 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. ¥.— Bulletin Y-253 


SAIL YOUR ROWBOAT. Sail and centerboard outfit 
‘+ $10. Graham Centerboard Mfg., Harbor Springs, Mich. 





Storekeeper tor STOVINK “eineay”° 


Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 





“Marcella, don’t do that! Sit up and chew 
your gum like a little lady.” 


WHAT A CYNIC! | 


Tired Business Man: I'd like to go where I’d 
be entirely cut off from the world. 

Friend: Why don’t you try a telephone booth. 
old man? —Good Hardware. 
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Clear Your Skin! 


Of Disfiguring Blemishes 


Use Cuticura 
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EAR NOISES 
Than are few things more distressing 


than a persistent ringing or buzzing or 

thumping in the ears, actual pain, if severe, 
is perhaps more injurious to the heart, but the 
sufferer often finds it more endurable The 
noises in tinnitus, which is the medical term for 
the condition we are discussing, are of the most 
varied character—whistling, sizzling, blowing, 
chirping, drumming, crackling, booming, 
squeaking, clicking, rustling and sometimes a 
continuous musical note. But, musica] or dis- 
cordant, the unceasing repetition makes the 
condition almost maddening. 

The cause of the noises in most cases is some 
abnormal condition of the ear itself, acute or 
chronic; but they are sometimes caused by 
conditions entirely independent of the ears. 
Autointoxication from whatever cause,—bad 
teeth, diseased tonsils or sluggish intestines,— 
nasal obstruction, catarrhal sore throat, in- 
juries to the brain, meningitis, overindu!gence 
in tea, coffee or tobacco and indigestion are 
frequent causes. Certain drugs can produce 
them, such as quinine or salicylic acid. Harden- 
ing of the arteries, certain forms of heart 
disease and disease of the thyroid, which in- 
creases the force and rapidity of the circulation, 
are also occasionally responsible for tinnitus. 
Finally ear noises may be owing to some ana- 
tomical defect that is congenital; in such a case 
the noises have always been present, and a 
person accepts them as part of normal exist- 
ence and can hardly be said to suffer. 

The possibility of cure or amelioration de- 
pends upon the underlying cause. The prospect 
of relief is brighter when the noises are not 
continuous, but come and go. Unfortunately a 
very frequent cause is a thickening and matting 
together of the structures of the drum cavity, 
and that is virtually incurable, though some- 
thing can be done by treating the nose and 
throat to relieve congestion and cure catarrhal 
conditions and by general tonic treatment. 
Any forms of autointoxication must be searched 
for and removed if possible. Sometimes great 
benefit is afforded by sonant massage of the 
ears by an electrically run buzzer or by listening 
in on the radio through the earphones, plugged 
into the highest stage of amplification. Many 
sufferers have complete relief during a railway 
journey. The noise of the cars sets up a new set 
of vibrations that drown out and sometimes 
silence the subjective noises. 


‘“HOLLYHOCK-GAY”’ 


INA, radiant in a pink organdie and a 

flowery hat, whirled in with the effect of 

a sudden drift of rose leaves and settled 
lightly on the arm of Margaret’s big chair. 

‘“‘Peggy-with-a-Purpose, listen to this!’’ she 
said, breaking off the little song she had been 
singing half under her breath. ‘‘You know what 
fun I've always poked at you for the conscien- 
tious way you talk about books as if they made 
a real difference in people’s lives. Oh, I know 
there are instances; but they always seem just 
anecdotes, not really typical. ‘Books at 
Have Influenced Me’—well, suppose they did! 
Probably lots of other things have influenced 
you as much or more, only you don’t feel called 
upon to arise and talk about it!” 

“Alexina, you’re an infant!” said Peggy, laugh- 
ing. “* And I shouldn’t wonder if you weren’t 
rather a jealous infant too with a little gnawing 
suspicion in the back of your mind that you 
aren’t getting as much out of books as others do 
and as you ought to!’ 

“Ought! Ought! Ought!’ cried Zina petu- 
lantly. ‘‘As if books were an ought- to kind of 
thing at all! They’re not. They’re a love-to, or 
you don’t get anything out of them!’’ 

“In short,” said Peggy, “‘they’re not Books 
That Influence You. But when you do love 
them, then, presumably, they do.” 


THE COMPANION 


infant’’-—Zina waived the question. airily. 
“But what I started to tell you wasn’t shout | 
books in general; it was about a single poem. 
I have found a Poem That Influences Me!”’ 


“You have!” exclaimed Peggy. “And you | 


really admit it! Who wrote it?” 
“Aline Kilmer—isn’t that a poet’s name? 


I'm so glad she isn’t Jane Dobbs! And the very | : 
point of the matter is that I’m an infant now, | 
but I shan’t be one always. No, I'll have to be | 


grown up—middle-aged, elderly, old; and I’ve 
always hated and dreaded the idea. It happens 
that I’ve known very few old people—” 

“But you've known a perfectly beautiful one 
right in your own house!” interrupted Peggy. 
“There’s your Aunt Adelaide.” 

“Yes, and your grandmother and Betty’s. 
I admire them immensely; but I couldn’t ever 
be that kind, and I can’t even want to be. You 
could admire a serene and charming Quakeress, 
couldn’t you, Peg, without feeling that you 
wanted to turn Quaker yourself? Well! But 
listen to this: 


“‘*Early one morning as I went a-walking 
I met an old lady so stately and tall— 
Her red cheeks gave me a quiver of pleasure 
im? a Tow of gay hollyhocks by a gray 
wa 


“It’s charming,” acknowledged Peggy readi- 
ly. “Only I don’t see—it’s just an external 
portrait—”’ 

“Don’t be stupid, Peggy! It could be the 
same spiritually just as well. It’s that blessed 
word ‘gay’ that captivated me—gay, gay, gay! 
She could have a gay spirit or a gay wit or a 
gay laugh just as well as gay red cheeks. I’m 
sure she could, and they wouldn’t be any more 
incongruous against the gray wall of age.” 

“Of course they wouldn’t,” said Peggy. 
“But you needn’t have waited till now to find 
that out. And there are other poems about old 
people—”’ 

“Dozens, I dare say, Peg, but everybody has 
to find his own Poem That Has Influenced 
Him; and this is mine. It’s banished a ridicu- 
lous nightmare and given me a vision instead. 
I mean to be my most charming at ninety!” 

She whirled away as lightly as she had 
whirled in, singing the verses aloud as she went. 
Peggy caught the diminishing tones of the last 
lines still emphasizing the word of inspiration: 


‘**—T remember that lovely old lady 
Lavender-haunted and ibhechane?’ “4 


A SCULPTOR’S LUCKY FIND 
W: learn from Mr. J. W. McSpadden’s 


Famous Sculptors of America that the 

eminent artist Mr. Rhind has a bub- 
bling fund of anecdote, and that he tells his sto- 
ries with a dry chuckle that is infectious. Here 
is a fair sample: 

One of the first things I did after coming to 
this country, as well as one of the most interest- 
ing, was the statue of Stephen Girard, the 
Philadelphia philanthropist. It stands in the 
City Hall plaza and is the gift of Girard College, 
which he founded. It was done in bronze. Mr. 
Girard had long since passed away, but I had 
plenty of data to go on for a likeness; my chief 
difficulty was the costume. In middle life he 
dressed in a style that did not persist for long. 
It was just after the knee breeches had gone out 
and before our modern trousers had come in. 
The particular style was of long pattern but 
with two or three buttons at the bottom. And 
the waistcoat was of queer pattern too. 

Well, I searched everywhere for a correct 
picture ‘of that period, but couldn’t find it. I was 
almost in despair. One day I was in the relic 
room of the college on another errand when the 
caretaker pointed out some old articles of fur- 
niture that had originally belonged to Mr. 
Girard. One of the pieces was a large wardrobe 
with capacious drawers. When we opened it to 
examine its workmanship I saw inside a good- 
sized bag like a pillow case tied at the top. ~ 

‘‘What is in that bag?” I asked. 

The caretaker did not know. 

“Let’s open it,” I suggested and suited the 
action to the word. 

We brought to light a pair of trousers that 
Mr. Girard had actually worn, an embroidered 
waistcoat and several other articles of apparel, 
including a beaver hat, a pair of spectacles and 
a pair of carpet slippers. Those gave me not only 
style but also the proportions of the man. They 
were one of the luckiest finds that I ever made. 

But you would be astonished at the amount 
of red tape I had to unwind to get that stuff out 
of the relic room. Nobody had known about it 
until I discovered it, but it required the united 


efforts of the governing board to get me the re- 


quired permission. It would have been easier to 
have watched my chance, grabbed the bag and 
jumped out the window! 


HOW TO TAKE A COLD BATH 


HE morning cold bath is much in favor 
with those who believe in positive methods 
of maintaining their health. How many of 
those who boast of their addiction to this 
hygienic habit take their baths according to the 


advice the Nashville Banner gives? 


Directions for taking a cold bath: Run the 
tub one third full of cold water, test with the 
toe, then cut off cold water faucet and turn on 


hot water full tilt. 
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“If it hadn’t been for my brake — 


Oh boy!” 


“Gee! That was a close one. And they would 
have blamed it on me, too. 


“This New Departure brake sure is a peach! 
Great for a quick stop—and it’s always on the 
job. Cuts pedaling in half. It makes every mile 


easy, speedy and safe.” 


If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present is a New Departure 


equipped bicycle. 


Send today for illustrated story, “Billy’s 
Bicycle Triumphs.” It’sfree and you'lllikeit. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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The House-of- the-Smiling-Windows 





HERE is a little house on our 

street which it always makes me 
happy just to pass. In the evening, 
the living room shades are never 
drawn, and I own up I often walk by 
for no other reason than for the 
pleasure of peeping in. 
It doesn’t seem a sly kind of peeping 
at all: somehow you feel that the 
folks in there enjoy having you do 
it. If they didn’t, they certainly 
should never tempt passers-by with 
such glimpses of snowy enamel and 
old mahogany, of countless books 
in spacious shelves, of slender vines 


swaying gently in the breeze'at the windows, and the soft gleam of candlesticks 


in a far corner of the room. 


I call it my House-of-the-Smiling-Windows! 


Have you made your house such a pleasant — 


that you feel selfish to draw the shades? 


not 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


will teach you the way 


If you have, you will doubly welcome the new suggestions 


it will bring you each month for making your house, and its rooms, and its garden 


lovelier than they have ever been before 
special offers on the magazine at this time 


House BeautiFrut Pus. Co 
Gentlemen: — 


% $1.00 for 
Enclosed find { $3.00 for 15 Months 
$4.00 for 
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ee 


, 8 Arlington St., Boston, or Concord, N. H. 


We are happy to quote you the following 


(Regular Rate 35c a Copy — $3.00 a Year) 
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